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THE ELECTORAL ATTITUDE OF 
NONCONFORMISTS. 


The resolution relative to the Government 
policy in Afghanistan adopted by the Congre- 
g@tional Union at Cardiff is carefully framed, 
and the last thing desired by its authors would 
be that it should lead to any mischievous re- 
sults. Nevertheless, «ve grestly doubt the 
wisdom of that portion of the resolution, which 
suggests the line of electoral action to be taken 
by. members of Congregational Churches, and 
therefore by Nonconformists generally. We 
refer to the latter half of the resolution ; which 
we give in two sections :— 


1, That, believing that it is of the last importance 
That the reckless policy which during the last few years 

has disturbed the nation, wasted its resources, and com- 
promised its honour, should be reversed, the assembly 
urges the members of the churches to employ their 
votes and influence at the next general election to secure 
its authoritative condemnation by the various consti- 


tuencies. 

2. That the assembly does not, in view of that elec- 
tion, counsel silence on the part of Nonconformists in 
relation to questions touching religious equality ; but in 
the presence of the great political difficulties of the 
time, it feels that this is a crisis in which even these 
ought not to be allowed to prevent the union of the 
Liberal party for the purpose of putting an end to the 
costly aod mischievous regime which has proved to be o 
full of menace to our constitutional liberty at home, and 


to derogate from our good name and our legitimate 
influence among other nations. * 


We cannot object to the first of these recom- 
mendations, since it is the obvious corollary of 
the first part of the resolution; which condemns 
the Afghan policy of the Government in terms 
of just severity. But, admitting that some 
circumstances might juetify such advice, where 
is the necessity at the present time for 
urging . that questions touching religious 
equality should not be allowed to pre- 

vent the union of the Liberal party” 
for the purpose of putting an end to 
the existing Ministry and its dangerous 
policy P Where are the constituencies in which 
Liberal union is at this moment rendered 
impossible, or is threatened, by the unwise 
persistency of the advocates of disestablish- 
ment? We know of several constituencies in 
which they have been, in our judgment, less 
exacting than they might have) been in the 
choice of Liberal candidates, and where there is 
quite a needless silence in relation to ques- 
tions touching religious equality; but we do 
not know of one which calls for such an utter- 
ance as this on the part of the Congregational 
Union. We are afraid that even in Scotland— 
where it was supposed that the question of dis- 
establishment might be generally pressed— 
there is too great a tendency to waive every 
ecclesiastical demand, rather than put an 
obstacle in the way of any candidate calling 
himself a Liberal and ready to declare his 
implacable hostility to the present Govern- 


now turned. He p 


We are simply taking the resolution as it 
stands, without supposing t its authors 
intended to strengthen ae Kare Those 
who spoke in support of the reablution were too 
eager in their condemnation of the acts of the 
Ministry to give attention to the electoral 
policy recommended to Nonconformists. The 
Rev. J. G. Rogers was, indeed, reported 
as expressing the opinion that a great crisis 
has arrived, in which the honour of the nation 
is at stake, and that it is abealutely necessary 
„to sacrifice everything else for the moment, in 
order that the clear and distinct voice of Non- 
conformity may go up on behalf of Liberalism 
and peace and progress.” We now learn—as 
will be seen elsewhere—that he added some 
sentences of a qualifying character; but, at the 
same time, he appeared inelined to . repose 
% generous confidence” in the Liberal teaders, 
and to take it for granted that we are not going 
to press our questions.” And that suggests: 
the inquiries: Have we full confidence in our 
leaders? and Is it wise to refrain from pressing 
them with any ecclesiastical questions f 

While conscious of the risk which may be 

inourred by those who take action calculated to 
divide the Liberal party at the present time, 
we are bound to guard against other risks also. 
Suppose, for instance, that the dissolution does 
not take place till next autumn, is the life of 
the Liberal party to be sustained by no other 
pabulum than clever criticism on the misdeeds 
of the present Government? And if the work 
of a future Government should be also consi- 
dered, how can the friends of religious equality 
expect it to prove satisfactory, if they allow every 
other question of domestic reform to be put 
forward for discussion, and deliberately keep in 
the background that which they regard as one 
of the greatest of practical questions? The 
Tory Government will be destroyed directly 
the electoral returns show that their majority 
has been converted into a minority —and 
what is to happen during the term the new 
Parliament lasts? Are the Liberals to come 
into office pledged to nothing beyond setting 
straight the national finances, and reversing, 
or—where that is impracticable—modifying, 
or safeguarding, the foreign policy of their pre- 
deceseors? Or if, in reply to the taunts of their 
opponents, they attempt to formulate a policy, 
does the “crisis” require the omission of 
objects dearest to that section of the party 
which will probably do most to secure a victory 
for Liberalism P 

This last question has increased in importance 
since Mr. Childers has, in his Pontefract speech, 
supplied, what the Spectator calls, an ‘‘ obviously 
official sketch of the Liberal programme ”—a 
programme which, that journal rightly says, 
will command thé confidence of all moderate 
and quiet Liberals —a description the mean- 
ing of which is perfectly intelligible. Mr. 
Childers so little understands, or cares for, the 
present aims and feelings of Nonconformists, 
that he actually proposes the adoption of a 
Burials Bill with the idea that it will remove 
the last grievances of Dissenters”; while he 
altogether ignores the fact that Scotland does 
not want a Burials Bill, but demands some- 
thing of a far more drastig@: kind. Nor 
is this all; for the right hon. gentle- 
man clearly shows that, as regards eccle- 
siastical affairs, he is looking in a wholly 
different direction from that in wich the minds 
of Nonconformists, and of many besides, are 
to, al least, make a 
beginning of the work of Church reform, and 
especially the removal of two great scandale— 


| 


stipends. So that he is for tinkering the Eng- 
lish Establishment, instead of abolishing it; 
while he forgets that Scotland has an Esta blish- 
ment which has no such scandals, but which 
requires to be reformed off the face of the 
country ! 

Is that a programme to which Nonconfor- 
mists are to be expected to assent, passively or 
otherwiee? Or if silence is not counselled, is 
there to be only mild speech, and no correspond- 
ing electoral action? By electoral action is 
not necessarily meant the injudicious multipli- 
cation, or selection, of candidates, the with- 
holding of votes, or the display of a divisive 
spirit. Short of that, there is much that may 
be done in pressing principles and aims on 
candidates and electors, and in placing ques- 
tions in a train for settlement hereafter, if not 


‘dmamediately. The opposite policy is that which 


is just now in favour with Whig leaders and 
% moderate” and quiet politicians. They 
want the principle of religious equality to be 
ignored, and its advocates muzzled and kept in 
the background, as those who are likely to spoil 
the prospects of the Liberal party by inoppor- 
tune persistence in the advocacy of their views: 

For illustrations of the absurdity and the 
danger involved in compliance with such wishes, 
we may point to the sagacious and well-timed 
speech of Mr. Taylor-Iunes, at the recent 
Liberal Conference at Glasgow. That gentle- 
man is an influential member of the Free Church, 


| which has moved forward in the direction of dis- 


establishment with the greatest caution ; but he 
recognises the necessity for letting it be known 
that there has been a forward movement; that 
it is for a practical purpose; and that there will 
be no retrogression. He is willing to be patient 


| towards Liberal politicians who will look at this 


question of disestablishment and study it with 
a view to its solution, but he has no patience for 
those who simply try to evade and pooh - pooh 
it. Therefore he is not in favour of a policy of 
either silence, or of inaction, and we hope that 
this will be the prevailing feeling of Eaglish 
as well as of Scottish, Nonconformists. 


LORD SALISBURY ON FOREIGN 
POLIOY. 


Tue visit of Lord Salisbury to Manchester 
was anticipated with interest mainly because 
the country was eager to know what reply the 
brilliant Foreign Secretary would have to make 
to the damaging criticisms lately made upon 
the external policy of his Government. But 
there was also no little curiosity to see what kind 
of a reception Manchester would give to the 
Minister deputed to open an electioneering 
campaign on the critical battle fietd of Lanca- 
shire. Before Friday evening came it was made 
abundantly clear that, so far as Manchester is 
concerned, the alleged political apathy of the 
middle classes has been very considerably stirred 
up by the irritating and even dangerous oom - 
plioations into which the nation has been thrust. 
The audience at the Chamber of Commerce was 
professedly non-political, and the banquet at 
the Free Trade Hall in the evening was 
attended, of course, by convivial Tories. But 
in the interim Lord Salisbury visited the 
Exchange, crowded at the time with the chief 
representatives of Manchester trade. On his 
first appearance there was an ominous silence, 
and he had crossed a considerable part of the 
vast floor before the admirers of a ‘‘ spirited 
foreign policy” attempted to raise a cheer. 
The counter-demonstration instantly evoked 
showed that the feeling on the other side was 


ment, 


| the sale of liyings and the inequality of church | yery stroug. The conflict of voices was kept up 
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during the whole time of the visit, and the 
excitement suggested that the contest of next 
year is by no means likely to be conducted witb 
kid gloves. The event is not surprising; for 
Manchester is one of the constituencies that 
have suffered, and are likely to suffer, most 
severely from the sacrifice of a genuine patriot- 
ism to a vulgar imperialism; and the morning 
utterance of the heir-apparent to the leadership 
of the Conservatives was by no means re- 
assuring. 

The speech at the Chamber of Commerce may 
conveniently be taken together with the 
evening’s oration on tho glories of the Govern- 
ment, For, as was more than once remarked 
during the proceedings, trade and foreign 
politics are very nearly connected. The 
address of the Chamber dwelt amongst 
other things on the necessity for a com- 
plete abolition of Indian import duties 
on cotton goods, and also on the unsatisfactory 
nature of our commercial relations with most 
foreign countries, owing to the prevalence of 
Protection; and the President of the Chamber 
made a significant allusion to the advantages 
of security and confidence, which are the fruits 
of peace and quiet.” Lord Salisbury in his 
reply admitted the desirability of abolishing 
the Indian import duties, but he prudently 
abstained from explaining how the possibility 


of securing this aim would be affected by the 


grave addition to Indian burdens through the 
Afghan war. He lamented the prevalence of 
protection, and he made a significant admission 
when he attributed it not merely to the influence 
of fallacious doctrines, but even more to the 


practical financial difficulties created by the 


passion for military expenditure. True, he 
attempted to parry the objection thus invited 
against his own policy by saying that what one 
Government did in this way, all were compelled 
to imitate. But that is just one of the vicious 
assumptions which underlie the whole Jingoism 
of the time. 2 

It might have been supposed that a patriotic 
Minister, so keenly alive to the cruel burden 
imposed on trade and commerce by extravagant 
armaments, would find it impossible to defend 
our recent foreign policy without showing what 
dire necessity was laid upon us to join in this 
game of beggar-my-neighbour with Continental 
despots. But no attempt of the kind was made. 
The Berlin Treaty, the ‘' Protectorate’ of 
Asiatic Turkey, the arrangements for Turkish 
reform, and the tenancy of Cyprus under tribute 
to the Porte have all been made so supremely 
ridiculous by Sir William Harcourt’s brilliant 
satire that the faithful adherents of the Ministry 
expected some sensational revelation to be made 
at the Free Trade Hall, which should fully 
rehabilitate the damaged reputation of the 
Government. But Lord Salisbury proved to 
have no other resource than that of Danton: 
„De Vaudace, et encore de l’audace, et toujours de 
Vaudace.” England, the mother of Parlia- 


ments,“ and, by tradition at least, the friend of 


all popular liberties, was once more assumed to 
be one of a party of intriguers each playing 
against the other for purely selfish ends. The 
fate of the great South-Eastern provinces, 
the possible homes of an enormously increased 
population of industrious and prosperous people, 
was never considered, except. as it affected the 
chance of securing a few more years’ existence 
to tho rickety and demoralised despotism of the 
Porte. The right of our violent intrusion into 
Afghanistan was assumed as a matter of course, 
and for the number of people we have killed, 
or for the homes we havo burned, or the crimes 
wo have provoked, there was no word of lament. 
Perhaps for the omission of all moral considera- 
tions where foreign politics are concerned, 
Liberal critics are partly accountable, as well as 
Tory defenders. From our point of view it 
would not be enough to show that English 
interests required a new frontier. It ought to 
be proved that we had a right to take it. It 
would not be enough to show that a “ big 
Bulgaria would be favourable to Russian 
influence. It cought also to be shown that we 
are justified in dividing and weakening an 
embryo State. But while wo believe that 
Liberal critics would add immensely to the 


strength of their case and to the inspiriting 
power of their words if they attached more 
importance to the moral aspect of foreign 
politics, we venture to think that, even on the 
ground of expediency, Lord Salisbury’s reply 
will hardly satisfy political waverers. He 
proceeded on the assumption that the main 
object of a prudently selfish policy on the 
Eastern Question must be to bolster up Turkey; 
but almost in the same breath he admitted that 
Turkey was again trying the patience of her 
friends, and in the event of her obstinacy he 
predicted her speedy ruin. But as her continued 
obstinacy is a matter of course, the other con- 
tingency may be left out of the calculation ; 
and it comes to this, that Lord Salisbury has 
persistently refused to consider any future 
alternative to Turkish possession of Constanti- 
nople, even though her prolonged existence as 
a European Power is admittedly impossible. 
Surely this is poor diplomacy. We have always 
understood that diplomatists showed their skill, 
not by excluding the inevitable from their 
calculations, but by making the best of it. 
Lord Salisbury seems to think that if he only 
brazens it out long enough, facts will sink 
abashed before his assertions. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT 


OARDIFF. 
THERE seems to have been an apprehension 
that the autumnal meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union at Cardiff would show a falling. 


off, not only in numbers, but in interest, when 


compared with those of previous years—the 
former for various reasons, and the latter because 
of the alleged dulness of the programme. In 
regard to numbers, the apprehension has 
proved to be well founded; but the fact is not 
to be regretted, since these meetings have of 
late years been far too large for deliberative 
purposes, and have too heavily taxed local 
resources. But for sustained interest the pro- 
ceedings seem to have left nothing to be 
desired ; so that this visit of the Congregational 
Union to Wales must have left an altogether 
satisfactory impression on the minds of both 
visitors and hosts. 

That was partly the result of the excellence 
of the various sermons, speeches, and papers, 
and partly of a lively difference of opinion 
on some of the subjects dealt with. But 
we suspect that the special feature of 
interest lay in the fact that the Church 
Congress had only the week before also met 
in a Welsh town, and that, by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, the platform of the Cengregational 
Union supplied the means of giving a prompt 
and decisive answer to the utterances of Epis- 
copalians on the causes of, and the ‘‘ remedy ” 
for, Welsh Dissent. 

The contrasts presented between the proceed- 
ings at Swansea and at Cardiff must have struck 
the least reflective mind. The latter town was 
visited by no bighly- paid peer-prelates, or 
Crown-appointed deans, and there was no street 
procession of surpliced clerics, graced with the 
small pomp of the municipality. Nor have the 
newspapers given their space so freely to reports 
of the Union meetings as to those of the Church 
Congress. On the other hand, the Cardiff 
assembly, unlike that at Swansea, was not 
haunted by the feeling that it had entered an 
unfriendly, if not hostile, country. It was not 
obliged to ignore important topics, from the 
impossibility of discussing them without explo- 
sions of antagonism which would have been 
dangerous or discreditable. It had not to 
grapple with such insoluble problems as that of 
** ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” by which Church- 
men are now hopelessly distracted and divided. 
It had the happy consciousness of freedom from 
legal restraints in dealing with difficulties and 
applying remedies to admitted evils. And, 
finally, the Congregational Union could 
receive as the Baptist Union had just pre- 
viously done—delegates from other Christian 
bodies, charged with fraternal messages, whereas 
it is hardly possible to imagine similar inter- 
changes of feeling and of opinion between a 
Church Congress and any of the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies, whose very existence is regarded 
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by the bulk of the members of the Congress as 
an evil to be deplored and to be abated, if it 
cannot be altogether suppressed. These are 
points of difference which will certainly strike 
the minds of Welsh Nonconformists, and, if we 
are not mistaken, will go far to counteract the 
favourable influence which it was hoped the 
Congress would exert in Wales in fayour of the 
established system. 

It is one of the trials of a Congregational 
Union chan man that he has to deliver two great 
addresses during his year of office, and that, if 
his success be considerable in May, he may, for 
that very reason, comparatively fail in October. 
Mr. Cuthbertson has, however, passed through 
the ordeal, not only safely, but with an éclat 
which will add to his reputation in the body to 
which he belongs. His personal allusions, both 
at the commencement and close of his address, 
were touching and in excellent taste; while his 
chosen theme—‘' Independency as a Witness- 
bearer”’—enabled him to._touch with point, 
freshness, and fervour on several topics of 
current interest. Our protest against the 
Papacy” and against a State-Church” are 
familiar themes; but the relation of Congce- 
gationalists to formulated creeds, the insis- 
tence on the need for greater simplicity of life, 
and the attitude to be assumed towards the 
scientific and philosophic scepticism of the day, 
are matters forced upon the notice of thoughtful 
Christian men by the changed, and constantly 
changing, circumstances of the times, und it is 
satisfactory to find them treated with a breadth, 
and yet with a firmness, which show that Non- 
conformists have teachers who, like the sons of 
Issachar, have understanding to discern the 
signs of the times. | 

It is not in our power to comment on all the 
topics which engaged the attention of either 
the assembly as a whole, or of the sectional 
meetings, or on which well-practised speakeis 
enlarged at the various public meetings, 
English and Welsh. They were most of them 
of a very practical character, and some of them 
indicate new points of departure likely to mark 
the future administration of Congregational 
affairs. One of these is the suggested appoint- 
ment of county Confidential committees ”’ to 
facilitate the removal and choice of ministers— 
a subject sure to lead to much discussion here- 
after. The reform of the College system is— 
but ought not to be—of less general interest, 
and the proposals which have already been 
made, and about which there will, no doubt, 
for a time be some difference of opinion, show 
that the leaders of Congregationalism are fully 
conscious of the necessity for such changes as 
will make the opening of the national Univer- 
sities to Nonconformists a means of raising the 
intellectual status of the Nonconformist mini- 
stry, and as will enable the pulpit to meet the 
present requirements of the pew. | 

It was not likely that the Congregational 
Union, after having protested against the un- 
righteous and meretricious” Afghan policy 
of the Government when it was originally an- 
nounced, would keep silence now that the 
course of events has made the folly and orimi- 
nality of that policy flagrantly apparent.” Nor 
is it surprising that the unanimity on the sub- 
ject which happily prevails among Nonconfor- 
mists should have been reflected in the renewed 
and ‘‘ indignant protest” adopted with enthu- 
siasm at Cardiff. Mr. Richard, M.P., the Rev. 


J. G. Rogers, and the Rey. Baldwin Brown, 


who have greatly differed from each other at 
some former meetings of the Union, were in 
thorough accord in supporting the resolution, 
and no denunciations of the course pursued by 
the Government appeared to be too strong 
to secure the complete assent of the 
assembly. As we have elsewhere shown, 
doubt may be entertained as to a por- 
tion of the resolution adopted, and to the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Rogers that it 
is incumbent on Nonconformists to sacrifice 
everything else for the moment” for the sake 
of Liberalism, and peace, and progress; but 
there will be but little dissent among Noncon- 
formists from the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Richard, that the Ministerial policy ‘‘ has tended 


to debase and demoralise the natural sentiment.” 
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There may be less agreement in the view of Mr. 
Brown, that it is our duty as a nation to make 
a practical confession of mistake by retiring 
from Cabul; but who but Jingoes and unchris- 
tian politicians disbelieve that ‘‘there is no 
prestige comparable with that which a known 
love of righteousness confers upon a man, a com- 
munity, and a people, and no influence com- 
parable with that which holds him to the right 
at all cost and sacrifice, especially if it involve 
something of painful confession and humilia- 
tion” f 


We have said that the Cardiff meetings owed 


much of their interest to the fact that they fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of the Swansea 
Congress. In proof of that fact we may refer 
to Dr. Rees’s able paper on the position and 
prospects of Welsh Congregationalism and to 
the speeches of Mr. Richard, Mr. Thomas 
Williams, and the Rev. B. Williams, as well as 
to the numerous allusions of other speakers. 
Mr. Richard had a great opportunity, and used 
it with great effect. We should be glad if his 
happily conceived and powerful speech could be 
read by every member of the Church Congress 
who has been sighing for a remedy for 
Welsh Dissent, and dreaming of the possibility 
of repressing it, in favour of Church of England- 
ism. Mr. Richard’s handling of the ignorant 
critics of the Welsh people, his descriptions of 
the failure of the Establishment in Wales and 
of the character of the Church which Welsh 
Nonconformists are now invited to join, were 
scathing enough, but can it be said that they 
were undeserved ? The Congress went to Wales 
to convert the country to the cause of State- 
Churchism. Who then can complain that, 
appealing to both the history of the past and to 
the facts of the present, Mr. Richard shpuld 
passionately have urged his countrymen to 
‘‘atand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made them free, and not be again entangled 
in the yoke of bondage’’? 


em 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE AND CHURCH 
COURTS. 


THE existence of what we lately described as 


a Home Rule movement in the Established 
Ohurch is indicated not only by the startling 
proposition to give Convocation a legislative 
power, subject to the merely tacit assent of Par- 
liament, but also by clerical discontent with the 
legal provision for clergy discipline, and also 
with the existing ecclesiastical courts. This 
feeling found tolerably strong expression at the 
recent Church Congress, and the discussions 
there raised are not a little instructive. It is 
evident from the speeches delivered on these 
occasions that the secret of this uneasiness is the 
consciousness of a distinct severance between 
the Church and the main current of the national 
life. If, as the most favoured theory of eccle- 
siastical establishments requires, the Ohurch and 
the nation were really one, it would be impos- 
sible that the discontent should take the form it 
does. The sovereign would be cordially acknow- 
ledged as the head of the Church equally as of 
the State; and though there might be disputes 
as to the wisdom of particular ecclesiastical 
laws, no one could treat these as encroachments 
by a foreign and alien body on the domain of 
the Church. Jealousies would of course arise 
between clergy and laity; they always have 
existed, and all the more, perhaps, when there 
were no heretics to unite the interests of both 
in persecution. But such jealousies are very 
different from the annoyance constantly 
expressed now at the want of self-discipline and 
self-government within the Church. The com- 
plaint is that the sacred body is ruled from with- 
out, by a power not to be identified with it, and, 
indeed, entirely out of sympathy. Not the clergy 
only, but their most enthusiastic disciples among 
the laity are conscious of convictions and senti- 
ments and aspirations not shared by the nation 
as represented by its courts of legislature or 
judgment. And the faithful” desire that their 
feelings should find scope in Church legislation 
and Ohurch justice, altogether apart from the 
erdinary channels of nationallaw. Such wishes 
are surely suggested by a latent feeling that the 
disruption of Church and State already exists in 
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all but form; and the aspirants after Home 
Rule for the Church hope to have the fact 
recognised, not by the enactment of religious 
equality with its obvious consequences of dis- 
endowment, but by an aggravation of the 
sectarian privilege already existing. Owning 
that their Church is no longer identical with the 
nation, they ask the latter to accord to it rights 
never given to any but voluntary associations, 
while at the same time they continue to claim 
the wealth and the worldly dignity of a National 
Church. 

Such observations are suggested, as we have 
already said, by the tone very generally adopted 
in the late Church Congress when these sub- 
jects were discussed. After the question of 
clergy discipline had been introduced by 
the Rey. Chancellor Espin, who insisted 
that you must preserve and enforce 
the Church's discipline in the Church's 
Way,“ Prebendary Anderson observed that 
there are two distinct subjects involved. We 
have first, he said, the right of the Church 
of England ae a society to fix the rules of disci- 
pline for the clergy, and secondly, we have the 
fact that the State has guaranteed to the clergy 
the possession of property.” But, being appa- 
rently of the Evangelical party, the reverend 
prebendary thought the society —italics in both 
cases are our own—should know when it was 
comfortably provided for in things temporal, 
and should let well alone. This, however, was 
not the view of Canon Gregory, or Dr. Philli- 
more, or Mr. Layman of St. Albans. To do 
them justice the society seemed to be much 
nearer to their hearts than the guaranteed 
possession of property.“ And the Rev. C. A. 
Smithies, of Cardiff, waxing valiant in the 
growing excitement, exclaimed, ‘‘ If Establish- 


ment prevents ministers of the Ohurch of Christ | 


from using that spiritual power which they find 
in the Word of God, I would say, Perish 
Establishment, by all means!” This aroused 
divided feeling, some applauding, others crying 
„No, no!” as though they would prefer to keep 
the Establishment at any sacrifice of ‘‘ spiritual 
power.” But there was ample evidence of the 
sort of consciousness a referred to, that the 
Church and the State are .walking on divided 
paths, and that the bonds between them are 
sorely strained. 

It is obvious that the question of clergy 
discipline affects ecclesiastical courts. Oanon 
Gregory suggested entirely new tribunala for 


the trial of neglectful or criminous clergymen. 


He would have the guilt of the accused, so far 
as the facts are concerned, left to a mixed jury 
of clergy and laity. And he had the courage 
of his opinions; for he hinted that the cost of 
the new tribunals might have to be paid by a 
tax on the clergy. But the whole subject of 
ecclesiastical courts had been discussed on the 
previous evening, and the samc tone of discon- 
tent with national arranger onts and of craving 
to be treated as a spiritual society was very 
apparent. The Bishop of Oxford thought that 
our generation had some advantages which 
our forefathers did not possess.” And it is 
curious to find that one of these advantages is 
the existence of a number of disestablished 
Anglican churches. ‘‘ The Churches of Scot- 
land, Ireland, the United States of America, 
and the more important of our colonies have 
organised their own systems of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, with entire freedom from Parlia- 
mentary control.” It is satisfactory to know 
that there are English bishops who think these 
examples worth study. And probably the 
more the interests of the society” predomi- 
nate over ‘‘the guaranteed possession of pro- 
perty the more attractive will such examples 
become. On the same evening Dr. Blakeney 
read a learned paper to prove that at the 
Reformation the Church had quietly accepted 
the secularisation of her government, and had 
acquiesced in even a more complete secularisa- 
tion since that time. But this by no means 
comforted Dr. Phillimore er the Rev. Berdmore 
Compton, both of whom were evidently think- 
ing of ‘‘the society.” The latter made a remark 
more apposite than polite when he said, Our 
Episcopate is often praised for its wisdom, 
seldom for its courage.” He evidently thought 


that if there were more of the latter quality in 
the Episcopate the spiritual interests of the 
society would be better cared for. In the pre- 
sent state of things he considered that the 
equilibrium was unstable that of an egg poi 

on its end.“ In this we are entirely at one 
with him. Columbus, however, it is said, did 
manage to make an egg stand on end once; 
but it was bya little judicious violence, and the 
egg was probably hardly as full of meat after- 
wards as it had been before. 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 


Ir would be an interesting study for a philo- 
sophical historian to inquire into the rise and 
progress of national, as apart from individual, 
morality. That the former is of much more 
recent date than the latter is certain. Early ia 
the world’s history the duty of each man to the 
members of his own family was acknowledged 
and insisted upon. No one was considered 80 
base as he who shrank from the responsibilities 
which the family tie imposed upon him. For 
the punishment of such the imagination of the 
Greeks created the Eumenides, whose symbols 
were the burning torch and the whip of scor- 
pions. That this insistance upon the due 
fulfilment of the duties arising out of the family 
relationship should have existed at a time when 
men were the most merciless towards their 
enemies is a great evidence of the strength of 
the feeling. It seems to have been reserved to 
a much later age, however, to develop the idea 
of an international morality. That any motives 
but those of self-interest should have sway in 
dealings with foreign States, especially when 
those States are inferior in strength or 
civilisation to ourselves, is a development of 
the modern brain. England has been one 
of the first of European States to promul- 
gate and act upon the great principle of 
international morality. Even in our own 
case, however, right action has been but fitful. 
Many blots rest upon the page of Eugland's 
fame. The early history of some of our colonies, 
and of Warren Hastings’ administration in 
India, is best forgotten. But against these 
doubtful events we may balance many an act ef 
generous sympathy with suffering races. The 
suppression of negro slavery in our own colonies, 
the emphatic protest which we made against its 
continuance in America, and the deep agitation 
produced amongst us by the story of the Bual- 
garian massacres, may at least be regarded as 
some atonement for past misdeeds. When, 
however, the history of England in the nine- 
teenth century comes to be recorded, a back- 
ward wave of thought upon this great subject 
will be among its saddest features. It will be 
Gifficult for 1 generations to believe that 
so complete a change could come over the 
national mind as has been witnessed in England 
within the last three years; and that the 
people who so loudly clamoured for the freedom 
of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, were the 
same who, so shortly after, waged bloody war 
against two savage tribes on such insufficient 
pretexts as are those advanced in extenua- 
tion of the wars in Zululand and Afghan- 
istan. It is difficult for a nation to maintain 
its national integrity in spite of the attempts 
of those who should be ita chief supporters—the 
Government and part of the daily Press—to 
undermine it. ow these appeals to all the 
lowest feelings of our nature have succeeded we 
know only too well. Selfishness, envy, and 
love of aggrandisement are passions which lie 
too near the surface of our minds to need much 
stimulation to call them up. But there are 
signs that the nightmare spell of the present 
iniquitous Government will not oppress the 
nation much longer. We shall awake before 
long to freer and healthier life. 

Meanwhile we welcome with pleasure any 
attempt to stem the torrent of political a 
tude, such as that recently made by Mr. F. W. 
Chesson at Manchester. In a paper read before 
the Social Science Congress Mr. Chesson 
brought forward, and endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate by argument, some leading principles 
which should form a basis for our future con- 
duct when dealing with uncivilised nations. 
We cannot but think his paper peculiarly well 
timed. In addition to the great responsibilities 
which Sir Garnet Wolseley’s scheme for the 
government of Zululand has imposed upon us, 
we may anticipate, when General Roberts 
has completely succeeded in subduing the 
Afghaue, some such settlement in that distracted 
country. Doubtless, also, we shall be thrown 
into contact with tribes in the interior of 
Africa of whose very existence we are at present 
ignorant. On what principle, then, are we to 
act infuture? It is evident that we have not 
yet learned, in spite of our long experience, any 
method of conciliating savage opponents. Our 
present tactics consist almost invariably in 
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opposing massacre to massacre and reprisal to 
reprisal, Ulundi atones for Isandula; the 
capture of Oabul for the murder of Major 
Oavagnari. We are aware that there are many 
who maintain that this is as it must be. In 
fighting savages, it is contended, we must use 
savage modes of warfare; mildness would be 
mistaken for cowardice ; retirement for defeat; 
condign punishment for acts of hostilit 

is the only argument which the blac 

man can 3 It is this view of 
the case which Mr. Chesson sets him- 


self to combat in the paper referred 
to. He believes that it can proved false 
in history; he hopes that is false to human 
nature. He adduced several instances of the 


amenability of the Maoris and the Zulus to 
moral influence. The striking succoss of the 
enn with the 
Indians is an instance from a much earlier 
date. But did we seek historical arguments 


for the support of our case, we should find them | 


ready to our pen in those repetitions of history 
which have just taken place. Oabul is for the 
second time occupied by English troops, under 
conditions wonderfully like those of 1842. The 
Zulus are but the chief tribe of those Kafirs with 
whom we formerly engaged in a serious con- 
flict. Seeing, then, the utter failure of all former 
attempts, what scheme can we find which will 
re us hope of better success in the future 
. Ohesson replies: Introduce a code of inter- 
national law which would be a guarantee that 
uncivilised States would not be subject to an 
undue amount of responsibility for their igno- 
rance of European usages. The proposal is an 
admirable one. We sincerely hope that it will 
receive the attention of our leading jurists. It 
is on this side we are convinoed that an outlet 
is to be looked for from the present miserable 
state of affairs. It opens the way for the appli- 
cation of moral example. Of what use is all 
the machinery of foreign missions if a single 
High Commissioner can declare war in head 
violence upon a nation for the sole crime 
of being brave and strong, and sweep away in 
a rush of vindictive rage those seeds of goodness 
which it may have taken years of patient toil to 
sow Ff Were we, however, to act upon principles of 
the strictestintegrity, torefrain from war until the 
last extremity, and then to commit no reprisals, 
our very soldiers would be missionaries, and 
our arms means of conversion; for we may 
take it as certain that a 1 of justice lurks 
even in the breast of a black man, though 
savagery and bad treatment may for a time 
obscure it. The state of the times must be our 
apology for restating what may be thought 
trite principles. While the foreign policy of 
the Government continues to be conducted upon 
its present lines, and while returned Cape 
warriors join their noisy supporters at home in 
chanting Ve victis, the repetition of such com- 
monplace truths is obviously not unnecessary. 


THE NEW CEMETERIES ACT, 


The new number of the Church Quarterly Review 
contains a short article on this subject; but it 
contains very little which has not been already 
written, or said, by Episcopalian writers and 
speakers. It begins by quoting Lord Beaconsfield’s 
assertion that the Burials question is not an eccle- 
siastical but a sanitary one, and yet ends with the 
statement that, if throughout the rural districts 
Church people are only true to themselves, this Act 
of Mr. Marten’s may prove to have been the 
turning point in the history of as vexatious a con- 
troversy as it has been our lot to be concerned in 
—a clear admission that the question is not wholly 
sanitary. Of course the writer praises the Act, 
which, he says, is broad, statesmanlike, 
„% comprehensive,” ‘‘singularly flexible, and in 
characterised by perfect fairness,” But he, 
nevertheless, betrays his fear that this admirable 
Act is not without serious flaws ; for, quoting Clause 
28 of the ‘Cemeteries Clauses Act ’—which forms 
part of the new Act, and which plainly says that the 
Company shall build within the consecrated part 
of the cemetery” ‘‘a chapel for the performance 
of the Burial service according to the rites of the 
Established Church, he says, We are not clear 
whether these clauses are compulsory. We hope not, 
For in rural districts far better for the parish 
church to remain in use, and to carry the body 
thence to the grave, and for the parish clergyman 
to be chaplain. But such an adjustment is easy.” 


Easy ! but how, without directly violating the Act? 


The Church Quarterly Review cannot be wholly 
silent respecting the mode in which the Act was 
passed, and this is what it writes on the point :— 

We may mention in passing, only to contradict 
it Ir that the Vonconſormist newspaper bas 
spoken of the tl having passed the House of Commons 

y a kind o odge.“ Nothing can be more imaginary, 
The bill had been before the House in 1878. * 
ntroduced a second time in 1879, it passed through all 


its with of course, all the usual notices being 


given, and two divisions were taken on it on the third 
reading. 


What is the use of this emphatic contradiction in 
the face of notorious facts? True the bill was 
brought in in 1878, but it was neither discussed in 
Parliament, or noticed out of it. It passed 
through all its stages, with, of course, all the usual 
notices being given.” Yes! but when Mr. Osborne 
Morgan was present its author always postponed 
it, and the two important stages were passed only 
when that gentleman’s back was turned, and when 
nobody but Mr. Marten and his immediate backers 
knew what was going forward. The two divisions 
were taken, not on the third reading, but on motions 
for an adjournment, between two and three in the 
morning ; when not sixty members were present 
and the reporters had left. If this is not a kind 
of dodge what would deserve that epithet ? 


It was lately stated that, at the instance of the 
Chairman, the Darlington Sanitary Authority had 
appointed a committe, with a view to taking action 
under the new Act. We did not then know, as 
we now do, that this Chairman is Dr. Eastwood, 
one of the secretaries of The Society for the Rejec- 
tion of the Burials Bill,’’ and who is also, we believe, 
president of the local Church Defence Association; 80 
that the doctor a new sanitary zealis easily explained. 
The Northern Echo says, with great point :— 

The accidental circumstance that the churchyard 
is to be improved out of rates to which Noncon- 
formists contribute cannot be a reason why the doctor 


should suddenly show such a desire to reform the grave- 
yard he instances, Surely it cannot be that the doctor 


and his friends required an Act of Parliament to stimu- 


late them to so n an act. But as if to show 
how inconsistent he can be, while proposing to put in 
motion a purely sanitary measure he has placed as the 
rominent members on his committee the Rev. C. B. 

eoman, C. C. Chevallier, and the local clergyman, 
about whom, it may be said, they know 3 as 
liitle of matters of sanitation as did the bishops who so 
heartily supported the bill. The whole business is a 
wretched farce. . . . . It is too late in the day to 
impose new Church-rates, and the doctor’s plea that the 
parish churchyard is a disgrace to civilisation will rather 
excite disgust that wealthy Churchmen should have 
allowed such a scandal to remain so long than elicit 
sympathy. If Charchmen are really anxious to improve 
or extend their graveyards they can do it without 
appealing to this retrograde Act of Parliament by pay- 
ing out of their owa purses; if they wish to do this 
2 YN necessary sanitary work at the expense 
of their Nonconformist neighbours, let them offer a 
reasonable concession in return by throwing their 
graveyards open. 


At the Manchester ‘Diocesan Conference last 
Thursday, the Dean of Manchester referred to the 
Act, and began his reference by saying, J am still 
of opinion that it would be the wisest thing for the 
Church to afford facilities to all to make use of the 
churchyard in such way as is most acceptable 
to them.” He happily described the new Act as 
treating cemeteries as the offshoots. of mor- 
tuaries.” He expressed the opinion that the deci- 
sion whether a cemetery shall be consecrated or 
unconsecrated, or partly one and partly the other, 
rested with the local authorities, and not with the 
Local Government Board. He also said that in 
the case of lately-acquired burial-grounds attached 
to churches the measure will be inoperative, for a 
local sanitary board must decide—on sanitary 
grounds alone—whether a new cemetery is 
desirable”: a statement, we may add, quite 
opposed to a passage in the circular of the Local 
Government Board. He then proceeded to say :— 


With respect to cemeteries, the question is one which 
chiefly concerns our country parishes. In towns our 
Church burial pone are mostly closed, and the 
public cemetery bas been provided. In the country the 
action of the local sanitary authority may be invoked to 
clear away a political nuisance, as we as physical 
nuisances, and it would be a very happy result if real 
difficulties were thus disposed of. o can never hope 


to #a those whose grievance is political only, and 
who wish to mote the separation of Church and 
State. With them we must maintain constant vigorous 
warfare, but their power to do mischief will be much 


lessened if they lose the mare of those more quiet 
people who at present are induced by agitators to 
parade a real difficulty aud disability. If we can divide 
our foes we can more resist them, and if Mr. 
Marten’s Act should give every Nonconformist in the 
land a place near at hand where he will have a right to 
bury his dead, a great many who now feel themselves 
oppressed will be relieved, and therefore will be less 
inclined to covet their neighbours’ goods. There seems 
to be a prospect, in the exercise of the powers conferred 
by this Act, of meeting reasonable difficulties, and so of 
relegating the we question to the region of 
moonshine; or, what d be still better, we may bury 
it in the new cemetery, and if it survive this process it 
can only be the ghost of its former self. 


So that the Dean, notwithstanding that he regards 
the Act as a sanitary one, hopes that it will clear 
away a political nuisance,” by which he means 
the demand for an unrestricted right of burial in 


. 


Notices of the proceedings at the Ely and Peter- 
borough Diocesan Conferences muat be deferred till 
next week. 2 ee | 
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PURITAN ENGLAND AND THE 
REVOLUTION.* 


This volume of Mr. Green’s contains, as the 
title-page announces, the history of the whole 
period from the accession of James to the re- 
storation of his grandson; but only a slender 
portion of the second. Book VIII.—The Revo- 
lution—is to extend over one hundred years; 
that is, from the Restoration to the accession of 
George III, This yolume ends with the Rye 
House Plot in 1683. At this rate of progress it is 
unlikely that Mr. Green will be able to complete 
his task in another volume. His readers will 
scarcely regret thenecessity for expansion, for the 
interést of the work deepens as it proceeds. The 
seventh book, to which we propose to confine 
our remarks at the present time, contains some 
of the most charming passages in our historical 
literature. It is actually what it professes to be 
a history of the English people. It expounds, in 
a manner that is as philosophical as it is novel, 
the subtle relations which existed between the 
social, religious, and political life of the people 
of the seventeenth century. It is also eminently 
just, and that without any effort. For the most 
part, writers of this period of our history either 
take sides, or strive, and often vainly, for per- 
fect impartiality. Mr. Green is just because of 
the fulness of his knowledge, and his sympathy 
with the movement which he describes. 

The volume opens with a description of Eng- 
land at the death of Elizabeth. In foreign 
policy it had been successful. It had gained 
the friendship of the foremost nations of 
Europe, and, what was of equal importance, the 
Papacy had ceased to be a cause of fear or 
anxiety. At home the changes were as great. 
The country: was in no danger of religious 
severance ; the genius of a few men had created 
a national literature; the growth of wealth 
was creating new classes which formed centres 
of political power; while, as one result of 
foreign war and conquest, there was growing 
up areal national spirit. As Mr. Green says, 
„the nation which gave itself to the rule of 
the Stuarts was another nation from the 
panic-struck people that gave itself in the 
crash of social and religious order to the 
guidance of the Tudors.“ The contrast between 
the age which closed with the death of Eliza- 
beth and that which opened with the accession 
of the Stuarts was not in the variety or 
amount of the force which existed; but in its 
concentration. That concentration was wrought 
by religion, which became the dominant influence 
upon human action. The pages which contain an 
account of the sources and of the character of 
that religion are of special interest to those 
who trace their religious descent from the 
Puritans of the Stuart times. The Indepen- 
dents of-day may well be gratified to find in this 
most popular history a recognition of the power 
which belonged to the religious beliefs of their 
fathers. They will value the picture that is 
presented to them the more that the artist is 
not one of themselves, but an adherent of a 
Church which then regarded, and to a large 
extent now regards, Puritanism as its worst 
element. It may be a salutary lesson to many 
amongst us if it leads them to ask, whether in 
losing the narrowness they have not also lost 
the r which belonged to their Cal vinistic 
ancestry? Mr. Green considers that the strict 
source of the religion of the time was the 
Bible, whose literary and social influence he 
sketches. The recital of that influence in its 
various forms quickens an evident sympathy in 
the historian. Speaking of the use made of 
Scripture phrases and quotations in daily life, 
he does not conclude with a reference to the 
grotesqueness which has often excited the wit 
and laughter of historians and novelists, but he 
says :— : 

Even to common minds this familiarity with grand 
poetic imagery in prophet and apocalypse gave a lofti- 
ness and ardour of expression that, with all its tendency 
to pres. aah — and bombast, we may prefer to the 
slipshod vulgarisms of to-day. me 

The strength uf Calvinism Mr. Green finds in 
the intense sense of individuality—“ religion 
in its deepest and innermost sense had to do 
not with churches, but with the individual 
soul —“ with the deepening sense of human 
individuality came a deepening sense of the 
boundless capacities of the human soul.” Puri- 
tanism grew by means of the Catholic foes it 
had to fight in France or the Netherlands; under 
the inflaence of the Huguenot, or other schis- 
matics, its soldiers were called upon to defend. 
It grew in spite of the power of Elizabeth, and 
the bitterness of James. Its spirit affected all 
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the relations of life ; it modified political views; 
it annibilated in the mind of the Puritans the 
overpowering sense of social distinction ; and it 
gave to conscience and affection a fresher and 
intenser purity. It was to this deep moral con- 
viction that its narrowness was partly due. 
Speaking of Milton’s love of moral beauty, Mr. 
Green says :— | 

If it gave strength to human conduct it narrowed 
human sympathy and human intelligence. Already in 
Milton we note a certain reservedness of temper,” a 
contempt for “the false estimates of the vulgar,” a 
proud withdrawal from the meaner and coarser life 
around him. Great as was his love for Shakespeare, we 
can hardly fancy him delighting in Falstaff, In minds 
of a less cultured order, this moral tension ended, no 
doubt, in a hard unsocial sternness of life, 

When we pass from the religious and social 
condition of ‘‘ Puritan England” to the con- 
stitutional and military struggles of the Com- 
mons and the Crown, we are struck with the 
e#treme ease with which the narrative flows 
onwards. The style in which it is written is 
one of great beauty, and whatever labour is 
involved in it belongs to the writer and not to 
the reader. Nor is there any sense of dispro- 
portion in the arrangement of the events and 
topics of the history. If the reader wishes to 
know more fully the details of any of these 
subjects he can find them in books referred to 
by the author, but he will miss here nothing of 
importance or interest. The rule of James was 
so personal in its mode, and the struggle 
of Charles with his Parliament brought so 
many men conspicuously forward, that the 
historian who would set the reigns of these two 
monarchs before his readers must add the por- 
traitsof the actors. This Mr. Green has done very 
vividly. James, like many of his ancestors, 
had always one favourite near his throne, and 
with them he shared the burden of government. 
A chapter is devoted to these favourites and to 
their intrigues. The story of Carr, and of his 
beautiful but wicked wife, is related briefly 
among the more important constitutional 
movements of the time. After his fall, the 
King set his affections on young Villiers, who 
became so memorable in his shameless and 
audacious life, and in his wretched death. Both of 
these men were as beautiful in person as they 
were depraved in disposition, upon which Mr. 
Green remarks :— 

There was an ssthetic element in the character of the 
Stuarts which has shown itself in the poems and archi- 
tectural skill of those who had gone before James, as it 
was to show itself in the artistic and literary taste of 
his successor. In James, grotesque as was his own 
personal appearance, it took the form of a passionate 
admiration of manly beauty. It is possible that with 
the fanciful Platonism of the time he saw in the grace 
of the outer form evidence of a corresponding fairness 
in the soul within, If so, he was egregiously deceived. 


The history of these men would be scarcely 
worth relating were it not for the effect they 
had upon the political and social life of their 
time. Carr, as Lord Somerset, strengthened the 
Commons in their resistance to illegal exactions, 
and of Buckingham our author says:— — 

At a moment when conciliation and concession were 
most needed on the part of the Crown, the character of 
Villiers made concession and conciliation impossible. To 
James his new adviser seemed the weapon he wanted 
to smite with trenchant edge the resistance of his realm. 
He never dreamed that the haughty young favourite, 
on whose neck he loved to loll, and whose cheek he 
slobbered with kisses, was to drag down in his fatal 
career the throne of the Stuarts. 


We could multiply sketches of worthier men 
than these favourites from the Parliament and 
the battlefields of the next reign if our space 
would allow us to do so. As we read this por- 
tion of the work we feel a thrill of: delight, 
excited by the skill of the artist, as form after 
form arises and is fixed upon the page under 
our eye. We had intended to have given afew 
examples of the author’s insight into character, 


of his justice and impartiality; but we must 
content ourselves with one portrait, and that 


shall be of John Hampden and his home :— 


With the dissolution of this Parliament Hampden 
again withdrew to his home, the home that, however 
disguised by tasteless changes without, still stands un- 
altered within, on arise of the Chilterns, its Elizabethan 
hall girt round with galleries and stately staircases 
winding up beneath shadowy portraits in ruffs and 
farthingales, Around are the quiet undulations of the 
chalk country, billowy heavings and sinkings as of some 
primeval sea suddenly hushed into motionlessness, soft 
slopes of green grass or brown-red corn falling gently to 
dry bottoms, woodland flung here and there in masses 
over the hills, A country of fine and lucid air, of far 
shadowy distances, of hollows tenderly veiled by mist, 
graceful everywhere with a flowisg unaccentuated grace, 


as though Hampden’s own temper had grown out of it. 


As we look on it, we recall the“ flowing courtesy to all 
men,” the ‘‘seeming humility and submission of judg- 
ment,” the ‘‘ rare affability and temper in debate,” that 
woke admiration and regard even in the fiercest of his 
Opponents, But beneath the outer gown of Hampden’s 
demeanour lay a soul of steel. Busied as he seemed in 
the affections of his home, the great patriot waited 
patiently for the hour of freedom that he knew must 
come. Around him gathered the men that were to 
He bad been 
the bosom friend of Eliot till the victim of the King’s 
resentment lay dead in the Tower. He was now the 
bosom friend of Pym. His mother had been a daughter 


\ 
~A 


of the great Cromwell house at Hitchinbrooke, and he 
was thus closely linked by blood to Oliver Cromwell, and 
more distantly to Oliver St. John. 

The portrait of Pym is equally fine, and at 
greater length; but our allotted space is filled, 
and we must end by commending the volume 
to our readers as one which will afford them ‘an 
almost inexhaustible pleasure; and by quoting 
a sentence which we find in a defence of the 
judgment which condemned Strafford, though 
his crime did not fall within a particular statute 
relied upon. We venture to think it has an 
application to a less remote time than the 
middle of the seventeenth century. ‘‘ Even 
now, a Minister might avail himself of the 
temper of a Parliament elected in some moment 
of panic, and, though the nation returned to its 
senses, might simply, by refusing to appeal to 
the country, govern in defiance of its will. 
Such a course would be technically legal, but 
such a Minister would be none the less a 
criminal,” | 


MR. BRIGHT’S NON-PARLIAMENTARY 
SPEECHES." 


Some years ago a certain party for its own 
purposes got up a cry that Mr. Bright was in 
the habit of delivering one set of speeches inside 
the House of Commons, and another set outside. 
It was meant to be inferred that Mr. Bright 
needed the constraint of the House of Commons to 
keep him from his natural process of gravitation 
towards wild, inflammatory, even revolutionary 
expressions. Mr. Bright had not then been a 
Minister, of the Crown. The fact that he has 
been so in some degree renders such slanders 
pointless. Every really great politician, if he 
be at the same time a true orator, must be guilty 
of the offence of which Mr. Bright, was accused. 
It simply means that the presence of a popular 
audience has a sympathetic effect on the speaker, 
who will at once answer to it and make use of it, 
in fayour of his more earnest convictions. Even 
in the case of the colder, more logical, and self- 
considering—we use the word in no bad sense— 

enuis of Lord Derby this is very clearly seen. 

Mr. Gladstone it is so strong that it must stand 
as one of the greatest proofs of his oratorical en- 
dowment as well as of his sincerity. He him- 
self has confessed to this much. If we con- 


trast the speeches of Mr. Bright delivered in 


the House with those spoken outside, a remark- 
able freedom, natural tact, and characteristic 
frankness are more and more perceived as the 
salient attributes of the latter. But we are 
compelled to admire also the unity of purpose, 
the individuality, the sincere and unaffected 
conviction, which suffice to connect both series of 
speeches so thoroughly together that the one cau 
hardly be fully comprehended apart from the 
other. As sometimes photographs taken in 
different positions are needful to bring out fully 
the individual features and expression, so it is 


here. The outside speeches are admir- 
able commentaries on and complements 
of the speeches inside. Mr. Thorold 


Rogers thoroughly deserves the thanks of 
all who are interested in the great political 
questions of the day for the careful manner in 
which he has arranged and edited the volume 
now before us. It contains in all thirty-three 
speeches, delivered at different places—chiefly 
Birmingham, Bradford, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh—in chronological order. They deal more 
or less fully with all the great topics which 
were being discussed in the stirring period 
between 1863 and 1868; and they really con- 
tain a clear and most comprehensive review of 
the main points of the Liberal programme 
during the past half-century. For nothing is 
more noticeable in Mr. Bright, after his com- 
plete and unreserved enunciation of personal 
conyiction, than his power of gathering, as 
it were, round a single point of light the 
scattered and divergent facts which have risen 
to the surface of political discussion and have 
faded from the recollection of most minds. 
A few sentences is enough to reconnect the 
fact with the less patent causes that gave rise 
to it, and to the effects which it was a factor in 
producing. The politico-historicul spirit is 
powerful in Mr. Bright, and this, combined 
with his sharp common-sense (which never 
allows him to mount a mere metaphysical 
theory) and his rugged sincerity—which mainly 
it is that enables him to find in simple, homely 
words the most effective . wans of ,expression— 
gives him the power he possesses to sway the 
feelings of a mighty multitude, as well as to 
command the deepest respect and attention of 
a select body, not wholly composed of allies. 
Mr. Thorold Rogers thus effectively remarks on 
this point :— 

One of the services which long experience enables a 


practised speaker to fulfil is that of historical review. 
‘To collect a series of facts from the standpoint of some 


* Public Addresses, By JohN Bricut, M. P. Edited 
by James E. Thorold Rogers. (Macmillan and Co.) 


general or dominant principle, aud to show that such 
a principle can account for the victories of a definite 
policy, is precisely the function which a wise and 

onest politician, who has lived and worked for that 
on which he comments, can fulfil for his countrymen. 
Such a man is doing the highest office of history in 
linking the present with the past. He serves also as 
the instructor of the generation in which he lives by 
informing them of the process by which that which is 
valuable in their present condition has been won, and 
that which might have been mischievous has been 
frustrated. It will be seen that Mr. Bright has claimed 
the great function of doing good to all classes, and 
hindering mischief as far as possible to the attitude and 
action of the Liberal party, and to impulses which are 
now happily traditional with it. That reform should 
beget irritation, fear, or hatred, is, of course, to 
be expected. Tbat such capo may be manifested, 
and be made useful for their purpose of reviving a party, 
or even of suggesting a policy, may be anticipated, 
But unless a people be blinded to its own permament 
injury, the alliance of such interests as seek to employ 
the forces of Government against the public good invites 
a reaction which, when it comes, will be thorough and 
healthy. No Conservative Government since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 has ventured on reversing the mea- 
sures which the party has resisted when in opposition. 
Mr. Bright will be found in this volume to have dwelt 
frequently, though with variety of illustrations, on the 
history of Liberal measures, and on the claims which a 
great party has on public confidence, in consideration 
of its unvarying character. 


The following passage may be taken as an 
instance of Mr. Bright’s descriptive force :— 


First look back for a moment as far as the year 1832. 
You will remember how the Tories were alarmed almost 
to mental distraction at the thought of the ing of 
the Reform Bill of that year. Go forward fourteen years 
—to the year 1846—and call to mind, if you can, the 
things that were said by most eminent speakers, that 
were written by crowds of writers for the Press, believed 
in, it may be, by thousands upon thousands of the 
people, as to the tremendous and appalling consequences 
which would spring from allowing the people of the 
country to have free access to unlimited supplies of 
food grown in other countries. Remember the state of 
feeling into which these unfortunate Tories were plunged 
by that prospect. Now come down to the present 

ear, 1867, s it possible that all can be untrue which 
as been said by them as to the disaster that 
would arise if ever a moderate measure for the 
suffrage were forced through or granted by 
Parliament? Think of that unfortunate party— 
I am not®speaking of the leaders—they make it profit- 
able enough ; they know very well what they are doing ; 
they, many of them, understand these questions just 
as well and as much as we understand them; but I 


speak of the Tory party in the country, who are the 


‘ey ae ay other — with 72 — — 
play their game. Only imagine, and if you can ne, 
it will only be to excite your commiseration, bow thane 
men have been misled from time to time, how they 
have been alarmed, how they have striven, as if for 
life, against the very things that were most calculated 
to do them good; how they have spent time and 
money; how they have squandered untold sums of 
money and oceans of beer in fighting contested elec- 
tions, to lose which would be the greatest possible 
advantage to themselves and to the country. 


The subjoined characteristic extract is 2 
of the famous Public Worship Regulation Bill 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which, as Mr. 
Bright says, was passed amid such enthusiasm 
as the House of Commons never shows save when 
it is going wrong :— 

The Prime Minister was very glad to have anything 
in his hand that was popular. He tacked himself to 
the Archbishop’s apron, and the bill passed the House. 
Well, what is the change of the bill? And I ask you 
citizens of this great country, regidents of this great 
city, surrounded as you are by circumstances in connec- 
tion with this question, which demand your most serious 
consideration, what is it that this bill charges? Why 
did it exist? It is brought as a change against some 
thousands, I believe, of the clergy of the Church of 
England that their conduct is lawless, and that the 
require to be curbed. Now, who are these clergy ? 
am not going to make any ill-natured or unfair, indeed 
I should say, any attack at all upon the Church, but i 
am asking you to consider the path on which you are 
invited to travel, Who are these 7 Some 
thousands of the clergy of the Church of Eaglond - men 
who know very little of the Dissenting ministers—say 
that differing from Dissenting ministers, they are 
gentlemen. They say they are the sons of gentle- 
men; that they have had the advantage of being 
educated at our ancient Universities, that they 
have been accustomed to associate with the great 
wealth and the high blood of the peerage. And they 
tell us that they are set over us by the State as in- 
structors in morals and religion. And yet their own 
friends— the archbishops and bishops and Ministers of 
State—declare that their conduct is so lawless that it is 
necessary to have special legislation to keep them in 
order, There wasa very dear old friend of mine, the 
late Colonel Perronet Thompson, who once said to me 
when there had been some talk somewhere of a revolt 
of troops, that it is a ——— thing when the 
extinguishor takes fire. He thought there was not 
much chance of a conflagration. The bill, then, under- 
took to prove that our State instructors in morals and 
religion had got into this condition of lawlessness that 
they required special legislation to ourb them. Things, 
then, are come to a serious pass, and it behoves all men 
and all women who think upon * questions at all 
to consider the position in which we are now r 
We know there are special cases in which there is 
special legislation. There is special legislation with 
regard to publicans. They sell articles which promote, 
unfortunately, disorder and crime, and even madness 
and special legislation is necessary; there is special 
legislation for some other businesses—marine-store 
dealers for one. Some years ago there was special 
legislation for a small and brutal class of men who went 
by the name of garotters. It is said now that there 
will be some special legislation for persons who commit 
crimes of violence, and particularly for men who are so 
extraordinarily savage as to beat their wives, Well, all 
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this may be neceseary—I do not argue whether it is or 
not, but there is something far more dreadful than this, 
and that is when you find men—thousands of them— 
upon whose consecrated heads the hands of the bishop 
have been placed, for whom it is necessary to have 
special legislation to punish or to curb chem. 

We may close our notice, not unfitly, with 
the following suggestive remarks on the 
Crimean war, and the stupidity of the policy 
that would seek to regalvanise Turkey into 
life :— ä 

I will not tell you the cost of that war; you have 
heard it often, ere is, however, one point of its 
cost that I observe has not 11 been referred to, 
except in one or two papers; but let every working- 
man remember, and he can remember if he is old 
enough, that, whilst a loaf of a given size was worth 
fourpence in the year 1852, before the war, and before 
the probability of war, during the two years of the war 
it rose to sevenpence farthing or more. Your supplies 
from Russia were, of course, cut off, and your bread 
was scarce and dear. Now do not let it be charged 
upon me that Iam asking you to shrink from some 
public duty because your bread will be dearer. But 
when you are counting the cost and deliberating what 
has been done, and what should be done in the future, 
I say that you are bound to take into consideration all 
the price that you are called upon to pay for any given 
policy that may be suggested to you. 

Next comes the consideration of the future in the 
results of the war. Nobody, I believe, now is of 
opinion that Turkey was permanently strengthened by 
it. Her decay has proceeded constantly and rapidly. 
We occasionally see unhappy men who are afflicted 
with what is called-a creeping paralysis, a malady 
which seizes a foot or hand, which resists all the power 
of medicine or treatment, which generally extends 
itself, laying hold of more and more of the body, until 
at last the end of this terrible malady comes by the 
death of the patient. Turkey has been suffering from 
creeping 33 for a century past, and during the 
last twenty years the mortal disease has made rapid 
progress. There is only one part in which it does not 
affeot the strength of Turkay, and that is the power to 
oppress and do evil. I say the policy of the war of 
1854, looked upon from this time, was a policy of mis- 
fortune and error, and I should like to ask you whether 

ou can see that f 
ä or only with ignorance and panic or presump- 
tion, and that we should turn back to that policy, 
accept it if it were and re-establish it in the acts 
of England and the Government in the year 1876. 


SOME QUARTERLIES. 


The British Quarterly commences with an 
exceedingly original and genial sketch of the late 
Adolphe Monod from the pen of Dr. Pressensé— 
most competent of all to write. We are brought here 
into contact with the whole man—especially into 
religious coutact, and feel charmed by the eleva- 
tion of his piety. The paper on Irenteus is re- 
markable chiefly for the skill with which a recent 
Dublin reviewer on the Roman Catholic side is 
dealt with; but the Roman Church has never 
treated—cannot afford to treat—this early father 
with literary honesty. Mr./ Dennis’s paper on 
Dr. Johnson is very readable in fact it will 
generally be considered, although it has nothing 
new in it, the most readable paper in the present 
namber. Then we come to the first of two papers 
relating to Italy, both of them exhibiting special 
knowledge and written with commendable freedom. 
The firat is on Father Ourci—dpropos of The 
Vatican and Civilisation”—the remarkable ex- 
Jesuit, but as much as ever the tool, or would-be 
tool, of the schemers of the Vatican. Mr. Baird 
presents a very clear view of the father’s history 
and position. This is curiously put :— 


Now with re to the necessity or convenience of 
a civil princi for the Pontiff, there is a doctrinal 


it 
teaching of the , 4 On June 9, 1862, at the cano- 
nisation of the Japanese saints, Pius IX. held an allo- 
cution with reference to the evils which beset Christian 
society, at which almost all the bishops of the Catholic 
world were present. In it he declared that the civic 


RN of the Holy See was, by singular counsel of 
man Pontiff, 


ivine Providence, conceded to the 
and that the same is necessary to him, in order that 
the Royal Pontiff, not subject to any prince or civil 
power, may exercise, with fullest liberty throughout 
all the Church, the supreme power and authority 
received Divinely from Christ Himself, and may provide 
for the greater good, for the usefulness, — for the 
needs of the Church and the faithful.“ 

This is what Curci calls the declaration of a hypothe- 
tical necessity of secular power for the Papacy. When 
Providence suspends “‘the supreme power and autho- 
rity” the tem power is no longer n „ having 
been given solely forthe exercise of that, in the fullest 
liberty, which no longer exists. It is one of those 
quibbles, so shallow and transparent, that one looks a 
second time to see that no subtlety lurks under the 
simplicity of it. Expressed mathematically, the argu- 
ment is—a given quantity, Supreme Power, consists of 
two factors, spiritual and temporal power. When 

Providence grants supreme power to the Church, He 
grants spiritual plus temporal power: when He sub- 
tracts the latter, only the spiritual remains. O. E. D. 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blexed 
be the name of the Lord ! 


We do not infer from this article that Curci’s 
influence will be practically mischievous, whatever 
miy be his designs, The next paper is on the 
*‘ Political Prospects of Italy,” and is from the pen 
of Mr. T. A. Trollope. It is, in every way, a 
remarkable production, The condition and pro- 
spects of the Italian kingdom should be profoundly 
interesting to every lover of liberty and every hater 
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t would be consistent with wisdom and 


of priestoraft. Mr. Trollope’s statements excite 
grave anxiety, and we get the impression that at 
some time or other the Roman Church may again 
obtain a temporal sovereignty. Education has 
largely spread under the new Government, but the 
financial administration is deplorable. The primary 
cause of the bad government in other respects, of 
misery and of discontent—Mr. Trollope considers 
to be the immense military expenditure. The 
Peace Society should use what is said upon this 
subject. Meantime we quote the following: 


And why is it impossible to reduce the absolutely 
killing weight of Italian taxation (from 33 to 51 per 
dent. on the full value of real property)? Because 
Italy will have an army of 893,580 men, at a cost of 
193,116,485 francs! (1875). 

It should be clearly recognised and understood that 
this monstrous and suicidal folly is not the folly of the 
king more than that of his subjects; of the govern ment 
more tban of the governed; of one administration more 
than of another. The nation most unmistakably chooses 
that it should be so. Italy, having been accustomed 
to the finger of scorn pointed at her weakness for many 
generations, is bent on being a strong nation. And with 
a view to being strong, she so arranges her affairs as 
to consign tens of thousands of the flower of her popu- 
lation, for generation after generation, to the madhouse, 
and to despairing agonies which result in wholesale 
suicide ! She knows well that the supplies voted for her 
absurdly bloated and useless armaments are raised by 
a tax which is not only crushing the nation into increas- 
ing poverty from day to day, but is rapidly destroying 
the physique of the race, and cutting at the roots the 
hopes of future progress and prosperity. 

And/yet no Italian will hear of diminishing the army! 
It is the most efficient school we have: a school of 
citizenship, patriotism, and, above all, our only school 
of unification !” All. which is perfectly true. But it is 
a school which the country cannot afford. And the 


determination to possess it entails evils a thousandfold ; 


aye, infinitely greater than the utmost advantages 
believed to be attained by it. No “school of patriot- 
ism is provided by the erection of the deplorably absurd 
forts around Rome, which one war minister after another 
is draining the treasury to push on to completion. 
But Italy has heard herself called a woman nation,” 
(absurdly enough !) and is determined to show that 
she is strong, Warlike France surrounds Paris with 
forts! And Italy must needs show the world that she 
can do the same. General Grant, who, whatever may 
be thought about him as a President, was never sup- 
posed to be other than a most competent officer of 
epgineers, came here the other day, and expressed 
himself astonished at the wasteful absurdity of these 
still unfinished but still progressing forts. And otber 
competent 2 authorities have expressed similar 
opinions. But these absolutely useless erections will be 
completed and will remain to future and, it may be 
83 wiser generations, as Italy's follies.” 

er army is the true cause of we & weakness, of 
her poverty, of her want of capital, of the backward- 
ness of her agriculture, of the ignorance of her popula- 
tions. For all these evils arise, not from want of 
understanding to appreciate them, or of anxiety to 
remove them, bat from want of money to effectuate 
the various improvements so sadly wanted. And this 
fatal want cannot and will not be remedied while the 
country continues to support its present wholly dispro- 
portioned and utterly superfluous military establish- 
ment, 

Italy has been drawn „r — pert aps too 
saddenly— from out of the slough of despond, in which 
three centuries of misfortune and bad government 
had plunged her, by a series of strokes of good fortune 
such as no nation in the world ever experienced before. 
And she bas now prospects of almost boundless mag nifi- 
cence before her, But in order to avail herself of those 
prospects, to take the tide of fortune at the flood, and 
garner the precious fruits that Nature's favour and for- 
tunate circumstances have propesed for her, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that she should be in a position to 
perform the vulgar duty of paying her way, and having 
a little money in her pocket besides. And there is no 
prospect that this can be the case as long as she insists 
on maintaining her present armies. 


The late Dr. J. P. Thompson has contributed an 
article, What is Religion?” and there is also a 
broadly-written review of ‘‘ University Education 
in Ireland,” written with fulness of knowledge, and 
closing with the following sagacious remarks :— 


When Parliament abolished the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment, discontinued the Maynooth grant, and 
opened the University of Dublin to all comers, it 
never dreamed of afterwards conceding—on any 
grounds whatever—endowments to Roman Catholic 
colleges ; still less did it suppose that it was creating a 
plea for the demand that, as the friends of secular 
education|had their State-maintained institutions, those 
who preferred sectarian institutions should possess 
religious equality by receiving endowments likewise. 
The Roman Catholic demand is not new, but the dis- 
position of a section of the Liberal party to yield to the 
demand certainly is new, 

Another point is clear, and that is, that if the prin- 
ciple involved in the demand be admitted, then this 
new University Act, even with the addition of result 
fees, will be quite inadequate to meet it. Nor would 
The O' Conor Don's or Mr. Gladstone’s schemes have 
sufficed either to meet the claims of logic, or the yet 
more inexorable claims of unsatisfied Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics, In our judgment, the politicians who 
have lately shown an inclination to assent to that Which 
they dislike and distrust—whether from kindliness of 
feeling, or the pressure of Parliamentary difficulties— 
are at the top of au inclined plane from which a descent 
to the bottom will be perilously certain, A priestly 
party never rests content so long as more power, or 
wealth, can possibly be acquired. It can, and will, 
make itself as troublesome to insure fresh acquisitions 
as it did to wring the gaiosof the past. „It will 
gratefully take all that it can get, and will insist on 
much more,” and it will also profit by past 
experience of the weakness of the politicians whom it 
has already og or coerced, hile, therefore, the 
mischief which has been done in connection with 
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University education in Ireland is less great than it 
might have been, the need for vigilance to prevent 
mischief on a larger scale is even greater now than it 
was before the Government resolved, by means of legis- 
lation, to put an end, if practicable, to a long-continued 
and embartassiog agitation. 


The London Quarterly is good and solid. In an 
elaborate article on the ‘‘ Prophecies concerning 
Israel after the Captivity it is held that all th 
prophecies—so far as they related to that land— 
have been fulfilled. The English Church in th 
Eighteenth Century” is the title of a paper 
reviewing a recent history with that title which 
has already been noticed in these columns. 
The same may be said of the Ancient British 
Church—concerning which there is nothing here 
that is new. ‘‘ Ladies’ Work amongst the Poor” 
is very well treated. The more one reads upon this 
subject the more interesting it becomes. Concern- 
ing the intemperance and licentiousness of the 
poor, we are glad to see the remark that ‘‘ they 
may be legislated about, but their real cure, like 
their origin, lies beyond the reach of all Acts of 
Parliament.” When some reformers get this 
principle into their heads we shall see much more 
good done than we see now. Bishop Colenso’s last 
volume is very carefully reviewed, and at great 
length, but it is not very effective. The most 
pleasant article in this number is on Dr. Eadie ”— 
the best on our old fellow-worker that we have yet 
seen, It is full of interest, and admirably delicate 
in its appreciation of all the good qualities and 
good work of the well-known John Eadie. | 

There are some good practical suggestions in the 
New Quarterly Review on ‘‘ India’s Need and Eng- 
land’s Duty,” especially one insisting on the trans- 
fer of the administration to the hands of the na- 
tives. Rugby is taken as the Public School. The 
article is remarkable for the justice done to Dr. 
Temple’s administration of that celebrated institu- 
tion. ‘* Workhouse Visiting and Management” con- 
tains some thoroughly useful information—and all 
our readers will sympathise with this :— 


The one great drawback to life in a workhouse must 
ever remain to the decent poor, and that is the una- 
voidable mixture of character, the bad ones being able 
to render miserable the lives of the quiet and respect- 
able, This, and the necessary loss of liberty, will, we 
believe, ever remain asa check upon any undue desire 
on the part of the poor to enter these asylums, and sv 
the fear of rendering them attractive by being made 
too comfortable ’’ need not hamper us: but that there 
should be some continual restraint on conduct and 
language by the presence of persons above the pauper 
class, we think cannot be doubted. The misery that is 
inflicted by the unrestrained language and quarrelling 
where only pauper nurses reign supreme, is well known 
to all who have the sympathy and confidence of the 


r. 

But we fee) that all the minor reforms which we 
would fain see introduced would surely follow, if the 
two points to which we have alluded were once reached, 
viz., a higher class of guardians and superintendents. 
A woman, more especially, who would have the sense to 
perceive and the tact to discern all these matters, which 


essentially belong to her province, would quickly find the - 


ways and the means for all needed improvements. The 
only hope of this good result being attained is still to 
urge it, and bring it before that all-powerful influence, 
e public opinion. 


Mr. Stevenson's pleasant and humorous ‘Story 


of a Lie“ breaks off a little suddenly, but it has 


delightful touches — notably in the character of 
the Admiral.“ There is next a summary of the 
life-work of George Henry Lewes, but it is too early 
yet to do that with efficiency. The other articles 
are a ‘‘ Realism in Dramatic Art,” What does 
Home Rule Mean ?”—very good—‘‘ Mr. Hardy’s 
Novels —a clever criticism—and ‘‘ Army Short 
Service.” The New Quarterly is thus well sustaining 
its position. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Religious Tract Society continues to manifest 
commendable zeal and ability in meeting the lite- 
rary requirements of the times. The high standard 
as to both matter and appearance, to which we have 
before had occasion to bear testimony, is fully 
maintained by recent issues. The wants and tastes 
of readers of all ages and classes are carefully studied, 
with a view to provide sound and healthy reading 
that shall also be attractive and interesting. 
As regards what may be called the Society’s Annual 
—Pictures from Bible Lands, by Dr. GREEN—and the 
half-yearly volume of the Boy's Own Paper, 
we shall have something to say hereafter. Amongst 
the other books lying before us is the Zpistle of 
Paul to Philemon, an Exposition for English Readers, 
by the Rev. A. H. Dryspauz, M. A., of Rochdale, 
The author writes in full sympathy with his theme, 
and in addition to the expository remarks, which 
occupy the chief portion of the book, he supplies a 
new translation of the epistle and a familiar para- 
phrase, which will be of special interest to those 
unacquainted with Greek. In the introduction he 
treats of the special character and work of the 
epistle, the story which it tells, its design, burden, 
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and spirit.——A useful and compact little manual, 
entitled Things Touching the King, gives texts for 
each day on the person, work, titles, &c., of the 
Lord Jesus.——Miss E. JANE WHATELY sends 
forth Home Workers for Foreign. Missions, being a 
series of sparkling chapters in\ narrative form, 
embodying many anecdotes from real life. 
be found useful and stimulating 
for reading aloud at missionary working 
parties.——Leofwine the Monk; or, the Curse of 
the Tricsons, is a tale of a Saxon family, by the 
Author of Glaucia, the Greek Slave.“ The story 
consists of two parts, connected by a family history, 
and treats chiefly of Saxon England, both before 
and after the Conquest, with references to contem- 
poraneous events in other countries. The period 
embraced is from A. D. 830 to 1215. It is a difficult 
matter to write tales of this description so as to 
avoid anachronisms, and to maintain fidelity to 
historic truth while dealing with individual and 
local circumstances ; but the author is entitled to 
high praise for the manner in which the task is 
completed. The volume will serve as a handsome 
present to elder boys and girls, while adult 
readers will also find it attractive. Was I Right? 
by Mrs. F. O. Watton, is a well-written 
story, in which young ladies will take a deep 
interest ; nor will this be in any measure abated 
by its episodes of Eastern travel. Doubts and 
Certainties is a story of to-day, with its doubts, fears, 
forebodings, and latent scepticism ; all happily dissi- 
pated in the end by simple trust in aliving Saviour. 
——We are always glad to welcome that able and 
genial writer Mrs. Prosszr, who now contributes 
Light on the Wall and other stories, being one of the 
new series of books in large type specially for work- 
ing peeple. Another volume in the series is a 
reprint of Mrs. SHERwOOPD's Waste Not, Want Not, 
which will never become old and worn out. 
Another favourite writer is GEORGE E. SARGENT, 
who gives us Boys will be Boys, written with all the 
old point and vivacity, and inculcating, without any 
obvious moralising, sound and manly Christian 
sentiments. ——HEsBa STRETTON, so well and widely 
known as the author of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
„Little Meg’s Children, &c., furnishes a story of 
greater length and pretensions in A Thorny Path. 
It is characterised by the same intimate acquaint - 
ance and sympathy with the London poor as 
marked her former works. The delineation of 
Mrs. Clack, of Abbott the railway- guard, and of 
the heroic little Don, are alike truthful and 
beautiful, and will charm a large circle of readers. 
It is to be hoped, also, that many of them 
will be incited by the perusal of this story to 
undertake specific Christian work.——LZsther Ray, 
he Hop-Picker, is somewhat similar in style and 
scope. While having a permanent interest, it 
should be specially useful during the season of hop- 
picking, when it might help to beguile and amuse 
the hour of leisure after the day’s work if read 
aloud by Christian ladies to the pickers in their 
temporary places of shelter.——My First Place is a 
capital book for domestic servants. ——Of stories for 
girls we have Alice Brookfield’s Trial, and Levelsie 
Manor, both by Mrs, H. B. PaulIIL, whom it is super- 
fluous to oommend.—— Smaller children will read 
with delight, Ti the Sugar Melts, by Mary E. 
RoPER, and a new series of short tales in illumi- 
nated covers on a gold ground, such as Dicbie's 
Misfortunes, Jack and Stag, Father's Joy, A Sprig 
of Holly, &.——We are reminded of the approach of 
Christmas by the elegant packets of coloured cards 
which the Tract Society is issuing as if the designs 
were endless and the supply inexhaustible. Most 
of these are exquisitely printed, and form elegant 
works of art, embodying Scripture texts and kindly 
greetings. A similar remark applies to the new 
packets of Sunday-school reward tickets. Under the 
titles of ‘‘ Morning of Joy and“ Evening Blessings 
the society issues some large and very beautiful cards 
suited for framing, and worthy of being hung on 
the walls of rooms. Heart Melody is the title of 
a packet containing groups of song - birds, with 
appropriate Scripture quotations, We have before 
us also two picture-books for children, with groups of 
animals, drawn as Harrison Weir, of all living artists, 
knows how to do.—— Of the volumes of serials 
issued by the Tract Society, that old-established 
favourite, The Child’s Companion, retains its place. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


Great English Churchmen. By W. H. Davxx. 
PORT ADAMS. Mr. Adams holds a practised pen, is 
a careful reader, and for the most part exercises a 
sound judgment relating to personal character as 
well as to public events, In the case of some of the 


Churchmen whose lives he has presented to us in 
this volume, we should, however, say that he has 
leant to mercy’s side with great willingness. The 
lives selected are the four statesmen—Anselm, 
Becket, Langton, and Laud ; two poets and divines 
—viz., George Herbert and Jeremy Taylor; and 
three martyrs and confessors—Tyndale, Latimer, 
and Ken, The reader will see from the selection of 
names that, for the most part, not merely 
„great but High Churchmen are brought upon the 
scene, His judgment on Becket is more favourable 
than any that we should feel disposed to give, 
for we cannot agree that, on the whole, that 
ambitious prelate ‘‘did good service in his time to 
his Church and country.” Nor can we agree with his 
estimate of Laud. His admiration of Langton, 
however, commands all our sympathy, and he has 
done well in once more drawing attention to the 
character and the services of that great English 
patriot. Few, we presume, will quarrel with his 
representations of the other characters—especially 
of honest Hugh Latimer. The book will be 
found to be of distinctive service in presenting the 


personal influence upon the English nation of great 
ecclesiastics, 


The Miiitary Religious Orders of the Middle Ages. 
By F. C. WoopHovsg, M. A., Rector of St. Mary's, 
Hulme, Mr. Woodhouse in this volume has given 
to us a unique if not always finished study, in 
which will be found not merely exceedingly well - 
arranged historical facts, but often very judi- 
cious estimates of the force and value of the 
singular movements of which the military reli- 
gious orders were, toa great extent, the leaders. 
We should hesitate a long time, however, before 
we could assent to his opinion that it was a 
happy thought that devised a method to com- 
bine these. two vocations [the religious and 
the military], and put a sword into the monk’, 
hand who had little taste for the spade or the 
library.” We scarcely see in what way this 
was a happy thought”; and elsewhere what 
to Mr. Woodhouse seem to be very wise, seem to 
us to be very foolish acts. Theauthor has devoted 
the greater space to the history of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights Hospitallers, 
which is written with great fulness. He hesitates 
to pronounce an opinion concerning the alleged 
crimes of the Knights Templars, and perhaps that 
is the wisest thing to do. In The Teutonic 
Knights” he brings some comparatively new 
material before us, while he completes his subject 
with accounts of the Portuguese and Spanish 
orders, and of the modern English orders. The 
work is interesting, but cannot be said to be 
remarkable for its style. 


The Fathers for English Readers.—The Christian 
Knowledge Society is publishing under this title a 
well-designed series of works of a remarkably 
high character. We have four volumes—(l) The 
Venerable Bede. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. 
(2) St. Basil the Great. By RICHARD TRAVERS 
Smiru, B.D. St. Ambrose, his Life and Teaching. 
By R. THORN TON, D, D. Gregory the Great. By 
the Rev. J. Barmsy, B. D. English readers 
will perhaps turn with greatest interest to the life 
of Bede. Mr. Browne has done only justice to this 
most remarkable man—one of the greatest in our 
early history. We do not, however, altogether 
accept his reading of the origin of Christianity in 
England. As Bede himself did, who was rather fond 
of the marvellous, he accepts too much, but he 
has given us a well-written book of high interest. 
——Mr. Travers Smith’s life of Basil the Great 
covers widefground, putting before us not only the 
facts of Basil’s life, but much of the ecclesias- 
tical history of his times. His analysis of Basil’s 
teaching, character, and work is done with 
vigour and completeness, the style often rising into 
a lofty animation characterised by many eloquent 
passages. Dr. Thornton’s “St. Ambrose” belongs 
to the same period of Church history, but a little 
later. It presents the Catholic Church of the fourth 
century in the Roman Empire in considerable 
detail. Ambrose could say that the ministers of 
God have often endured, but never practised 
tyranny.” Since his time it has been difficult to 
to say that. The specimens of Ambrose given by 
Dr. Thornton are well selected, and his narrative 
is most readable——Mr. Barmby’s ‘‘Gregory the 
Great is a fine monograph relating to Christianity 
in the sixth century, of which Gregory may be said 
to have been the highest representative. His ser- 
vices to civilisation and to the Church, as he under- 
stood the latter, and, to a great extent made it, 
have not been paralleled by any subsequent Pope. 
A great ruler and a great man, he was wiser and 
better than his successors. Mr. Barmby has 
written of him with intelligence and skill. 
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Confucianism and Taouism, by Rosert K. 
Dovatas, is one of a series on Non-Christian 
Religious Systems.“ Mr. Douglas is one of the few 
persons who could write with authority on this 
subject. This work—popular in character although 
it is—is the result of wide study, in which all the 
knowledge is most comprehensively handled. 

Of lighter character, suitable especially for gift- 
books, are some attractively-bound volumes of tales 
of about hundred pages each, and well illustrated. 
The Andrews Family, by the Author of Mary 
Arnold,“ tells especially of a sick girl, suffering 
from an incurable. disease, at first irritable and 
petulant, but who, through proper influences, 
became mild and chastened. Other characters are 
well and naturally drawn.——Brag and Holdfast, 
by EapGyTH, introduces the reader to some Italian 
scenes, described with lifelike freshness, especially 
a snowing-up on the Mont Cenis Railway, 
when, as on other occasions, Brag utterly 
broke down with fright, while Holdfast was 
a help to everyone.——Gellert is adapted from 
the German by Mr. MontcomEry CAMPBELL. 
It illustrates some scenes in, the life of the great 
Evangelical poet of Germany, whose hymns Miss 
Winkworth made known toso many of us some years 
ago. There is both romance and pathos in this tale— 
the leading statements of which are based upon well- 
known historical facts. Vot a Success is by the 
Author of Our Valley” and other tales. The 
hero was destined by his parents, after receiving a 
thorough education, for the law, but Nature had its 
own way with him. As a scholar he was not a 
success, but he had finer qualities of heart and 
head than any that classical education could have 
given to him. This was proved under very excep- 
tional circumstances, his qualities were acknow- 
ledged, and he was allowed to have bis own way 
in the choice of a profession. He chose 
one in which he was a success. This book may 
give a hint to some parents.—— The Thorn Fortress 
is atale of the Thirty Years War, by M. Brams- 
TON, illustrating the occupation of Anspach by the 
Croats. Some scenes are brought very vividly 
before the reader, and, romantic although they are, 
they are not altogether imaginary. —— Te Frontier 
Fort is a tale by our old favourite, Mr. W. H. G. 
KINdSTOx, and told as Mr. Kingston so well knows 
how to tell a tale for boys. We are introduced to 
a fort on the border of the North-West territory, 
which was attacked by Indians. The attack, 
and all the incidents connected with it, are 
described with all the author’s old freshness and 
power. THE Two Whalers is from the same 
prolific pen. Here, of course, Mr, Kingston 
proves himself to be as much at home at sea as on 
land, and is as familiar with whalers as with Indians. 
He takes us in the present instance to the Pacific, 
but boys will say that he does not stay there long 
enough.——Guinea Gold is by another of our 
favourite writers for boys— Mr. CHARLES H. Epxn. 
Mr. Eden is most at home in Australia, and, there - 
fore, we are not surprised that the scene of his 
romance should be laid in that part of the world. 
This tells of two boys who were cast adrift in a 
boat on the north coast of one of the Australias. 
Their separate adventures are described with 
remarkable knowledge of nature, and in a 
most graphic style. Monsieur Jack, by ALFRED 
H. ExdzLBACu, belongs to the period of the 
old French war. It contains exciting descrip- 
tions of some Revolutionary scenes, and has 
all the charms of romance.——Annals of Hart- 
well Chase, by Miss A. C. CHAMBERS, is a 
somewhat quiet tale, yet with a good deal of variety 
of incident. The chief lesson relates to the effects 
of moral carelessness in bringing up a young girl, 
which led to bitter repentance for her mistress. 
Fan’s Silken String, by ANNETTE LYSTER, is a 
charming presentation of the influence of a girl 
child's love on a wild brother and a crabbed grand- 
mother. It is one of the best tales of the kind 
that we have read for a long time.——Characéer is 
a story for girls by LAURA M. Lang, and should 
do exceedingly well as a gift-book to servante— 
when given with wisdom. The tale is painful, but 
natural, showing well what sorrow may come from 
a light and giddy mind. 


——— 


The American consuls in many of the principal 
towns of England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, Holland, and other countries, 
were instructed to make careful inquiries into the 
state-of labour, rates of wages, habits of the 
working-classes, &c., and have embodied the results 
in reports to Secretary Evarts. Much valuable 
information has thus been collected, an analysis of 
which, with criticism, appears in this week’s 
Capital and Labour, an advance copy of the volume 
of reports having been sent to that journal fiom the 
Treasury Department at Washington. 
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CONGREGATIONAL. UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING AT (CARDIFF, 

The second session of the Congregational Union 
was held on Wednesday, in Wood-street Chapel, 
the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, B.A., presiding. After 
devotional exercises and a renewed discussion on 
the removal and re-settlement of ministers, which 
is noticed more at length below, 


SUNDAY CLOSING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES IN WALES, 

The Rev. W. E. Joxxs (Morriston), brought for- 
ward the question of the closing of public - houses in 
Wales on Sunday. He said he repudiated the 
charge made by Mr. Wheelhouse, the member for 
Leeds, that the agitation on this question was not 
justified by the facts. They were the parties 
entitled to be heard, because they saw the crime 
and drunkenness now going on upon the Sabbath. 
(Cheers.) The testimony of the police from whom 
he had inquired was, that drunkenness and crime 
were most prevalent, and meant the ruin of 
hundreds of families, 
this bill as a matter of right. The law should be 
for the good of the whole community, and not for 
any class. (Cheers.) He contended that the voice 
of the Principality was in their favour, as seen by 
the public meetings and the canvas of the country. 
Oat of 56,781 householders in Wales whose opinions 
had been canvassed, 1,350 were against, while 
55,241 were in favour. (Applause.) That meant 
that upwards of 97} per cent. of the population of 
Wales demand the closing. (Applause.) A great deal 
was being said in these days about robbing the 
working man of his glass of beer and soforth. Just 
lookfat the result of the canvass at Aberdare. Out 
of 2,067 colliers, 91 were against, while 1,976 were 
in favour of closing. (Applause.) Out of 1,497 
artisans, labourers, colliers, and others, 62 were 
against, and 1,435 were in favour of Sunday closing, 
and he ventured to say that a large number of even 
those poor fellows who frequented the public-houses 
on Sunday were in favour of closing them, (Hear, 
hear.) It had been proved that the majority, even 
of the publicans themselves, were in favour of 
closing on Sunday. (Applause.) They asked, asa 
matter of right, not for restrictions, but for closing 
altogether on Sunday. (Cheers.) What had proved 
so beneficial in Scotland and Ireland, would also 
prove the same to them. (Loud cheers.) He 
moved 


That this assembly, believing that the social, moral, 
and spiritual interests of the community would be 
greatly promoted by the entire closing of public-houses 
on Sundays, heartily approves the action taken by Mr. 
John Roberts, M. P. for the Flint Borough, in giving 
notice of his intention during next session of introducing 
a bill 2 for the entire closing ot public-houses 
in W on Sunday; and this assembly earnestly 
recommends the members of our churches to do all in 
their power to aid the hon. member in his endeavour to 
secure for Wales the same privilege as is now enjoyed 


by Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. W. L. Dante (Merthyr), in seconding the 
motion, said that he had in his possession statistics 
from Principal Rowlands, of Bangor College, show- 
ing that there were upwards of 90 per cent. in 
North Wales of the publicans themselves who had 
signed in favour of this movement—(applause)— 
and the statistics went to show that there was 


something like 98 per cent. of the general house- 
holders in favour of the movement. | 


The resolution was carried amid loud cheers. 


DEPUTATIONS FROM OTHER NONCONFORMIST 
BODIES, 


A deputation was then introduced by the secre- 
tary, the Rev. A. Hannay, from the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, consisting of the 
resident (Rev. G. Gould) and the Rev. J. W. 
Lance (Newport), who were heartily applauded. 
„The Rev. GzorcE Goup said he was there with 
his colleague to convey the fraternal feeling of the 
body they represented with the present gathering, 
and to express a hope that their deliberations veal 
lead to an increase of His kingdom in this country. 
(Hear, hear.) He never sought to disguise the divi- 
sion which existed between the two bodies of Con- 
gregationalists, and he had no sympathy with the 
jocoseness with which it was sometimes treated. 
He believed in loyalty to God and to conscience, 
and, as he respected the loyalty to God manifested 
by his brethren there assembled, so he expected 


they would respect the — of conscience of the 


body he represented. (Hear, hear.) It was to him 


2 very great gratification to have the honour of 


appearing amongst them as the representative of 
the body wish which he was connected, and to have 
the satisfaction of seeing the chairman able to take 
his piace amongst their brethren on that occasion. 
(Applause.) He could assure Mr. Cuthbertson that 

uospoken sympathy of some of his Baptist 
br.thren in the time of his deep sorrow was as 
deep as any he could have experienced among his 
a ig friends. (Hear, hear.) He felt grateful 
to God for having sustained their chairman in his 


They asked Parliament for 


trial. Heartily as he rejoiced in the success which 
had attended the autumnal session of the two bodies 
of Con te goon alists of this kingdom, he strongly 
deprecated any idea that, without an individual 
Christianity, the association of brethren in these 
deliberations would enable their churches to grapple 
with the controversies in which they must engage. 
Their boast had been that they had preserved the 
individualism of Christianity intact, and he wished 
that this principle were more generally worked out 
in the individual life of their members. There was 
nothing more to be deprecated than the fact that 
a wr * portion of those who had taken up the name 
of rist, contented themselves with presenting 
their bodies in a place of worship on the Lord's 
day ; with some of them, indeed, it was a happy 
circumstance if they could attend twice. (Applause. ) 
And if they could only awaken in the minds of the 
brethren the solemn responsibility under which they 
lay, and induce them to work as if the interests of 
the kingdom depended upon their own personal 
activity ; if only a personal enthusiasm and a deep 
regard for their obligations could be engendered ; 
and if there was a general awakening in the churches, 
what might they not achieve in this aaa 
The hands of 2 were tied by the idleness, the 
apathy, and the indifference of those who named 
the name of Christ. Unless the Congregational and 
the Baptist Unions could, by the grace of God, be 
made the means of rousing the latent energies of 
Christ's people belonging to the two denominations, 
he felt that, gratifying as the assemblies might be, 
they would utterly fail to accomplish the great end 
for which they were held. (Lond applause. ) 

The Rev. J. W. Lance having addressed the 
assembly, 

The CHAIRMAN responded. He said he was sure 
he represented the united and cordial feeling of that 
assembly in saying that they felt honoured in having 
these gentlemen present in a representative cha- 
racter, and that they appreciated the respect shown 
to them by the Baptist Union at Glasgow in send- 
ing their president to convey this expression of 
their affection. He agreed that the question that 
divided them was not a small one, and that to the 
Baptists it had long meant sacrifice. The true 
unity they were praying for was the manliness to 
recognise most thoroughly each other’s convictions, 
(Cheers. ) 

There was another deputation, that from the 
Nonconformist bodies in Cardiff — from the Bap- 
tists, the Calvinistic Methodists, the Presbyterians, 
the Bible Christians, the Wesleyans, the Primitive 
Methodists, the Methodists, and the Methodist 
Free Churches, They were introduced by the vene- 
rable Dr, Thomas, of Pontypool, who read the fol- 
lowing address of congraiulation and welcome :— 

To the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
in autumnal session assembled, at Cardiff, 

Mr. President and Brethren— 

We, the Nonconformist ministers of Cardiff, embrace 
—— opportunity of giving you a hearty welcome to our 

own. , 

We recognise in you fellow labourers in the work of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoice in the prosperity 
which has attended, your varied Christian enterprises at 
home and abroad. 

We have watched with deepest interest the continued 
and steady growth of your denomination, your stedfast 
adherence to the principles of the New Testament, your 
Jabours in the field of Christian literature, and your 
endeavours to ensure the education and social well-being 
of the people. 

We cherish with deep veneration the memory of your 
illustrious forefathers, who toiled and suffered so much 
in the cause of Christian truth and liberty. 

You have always been amongst the foremost to recog- 
nise and maintain that religious freedom is man’s 
common birthright. To you the Christian Church is 
indebted for many of the noblest productions of unin- 
spired genius, which have served as defences of evan- 
gelical truth and means of comfort and edification to 
the Church of Christ. 

May we venture to remind you that a history so noble 
as that in which you justly glory, demands that in the 
spirit of your renowned ancestry, you stand firm to 
* holy principles which are assailed by the preva- 
lent scepticism and sacerdotalism of the times, and we 
are assured that those evils can only be successfully met 
by men who inherit their simple faith, burning zeal, 
and heroic self-sacrifice. 

Holding, in common with yourselves, all the essen- 
tials of Christian faith, and forming part of that one 
Church of which Christ is the Head, we warmly appre- 
ciate your loyalty to the truth, and sincerely hope 
that, through having special truths committed to us, 
we may be found earnestly contending together for the 
faith once delivered unto the saints, and that also in 
view of impending political and social changes, we may 
all be found true to conscience and to the Lord King 


ok all. 


We fervently pray that your meeting at Cardiff, in 
wise counsels for directing effort, and in spiritual in- 
fluence for quidkening the religious life of churches, 
may be one long to be remembered, 

The address was signed by eighteen ministers of 
all denominations. In presenting it 
Dr. Tomas said that, having commenced his 
Christian life in that town more than sixty years ago, 
and having been engaged in ministeriul work more 
than half a century, he had lived to witness great 
improvements in the several denominations of Non- 
conformists in Wales, and even in the Established 
Church, notwithstanding all the evils inseparably 
associated with its State patronage and control. 
He greatly rejoiced in the fraternal union, sym- 
pathy, and co-operation which now prevail among 
the Evangelical communities which they there repre- 
sented. In the course of his speech he said :—We 
may 88 ourselves as the true followers of 
the great Reformers of our country—of John Knox, 
C ers, and Guthrie and Wardlaw in Scotland; 
of the Lollards, Puritans, and Nonconformists 
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of former times in England, among whom shine 
the names of Milton, Owen, Howe, Bunyan, 
Whitfield and Wesley, Robert Hall and John 
Foster, in England; of the Pilgrim Fathers who 
sought rest and persecution beyond the Atlantic ; 
and Roger Williams, who in Rhode Island 
founded a church without a prelate, a State 
without a King”; and of the fathers and founders 
of Welsh Methodism, treading in the steps of 
John Perry, and Vavasour Powell and Howell 
Harries, and followed in their great work by per- 
haps equally noble men—Christmas Evavs, John 
Elias, Williams of Wern, the Patriarch of Troed- 
yrhiwdaler Joseph Harries, and Eben Richard, the 
eloquent father of an illustrious son, Henry Richard, 
the hon. member for Merthyr Tydfil, and in a 
sense the member for all Wales. We rejoice that 
you have still in your ranks on this side of the 
Severn, as well as on the other, such men of renown 
as Oliver and Waite, Dr. Thomas Rees, and the 
lion-hearted Kilsby Jones, to vindicate the rights 
and maintain the honour and influence of your 
denomination. Such men, of whatever name, are 
the true successors—not, indeed, of the apostles, 
who in truth have never had successors in their 
office—but of the bishops, pastors, and elders whom 
they ordained to preside over the primitive churches. 
Brethren, we all, I trust, belong to the ‘‘ one holy 
Catholic Church, the brotherhood of saints, the 
Church of the First-Born, whose names are enrolled 
in heaven ; and we all joyfully anticipate the day 
when the differences and misunderstandings which 
now keep us too much apart shall disappear for 
ever—when we shall see eye to eye in the unclouded 
light of the heavenly city, which knows no night 
or darkness—and when the countless myriads of the 
redeemed of every name and nation shall dwell 
together in harmony, purity, and love, to be for 
ever with the Lord. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN, addressing Dr. Thomas, said 
that he wished to * as warmly as possible the 
great pleasure with which they welcomed the 
deputation, and to thank them also for the kind 
expressions contained in their beautiful address. 
Those kind expressions were sweetened, and 
that sweetness was deepened, by the fact that the 
one who read it had so long held a high and consis- 
tent ministerial character—one who had fulfilled a 
noble ministry of sixty years’ duration. May the 
Master give him the crown, but may it be many 
years yet that he may be spared to us as a living 
witness of Gospel truth, for which he had been so 
strong a champion through all his years! The 
sentiments contained in the address had thrown 
upon them a solemn responsiblity, and such a 
sympathy as had been expressed to them in the 
address, and in the address of Dr. Thomas, would 
tend to keep them true to the faith that had been 
handed down to them. He felt highly gratified 
that there was such a beautiful Christian unity 
among them, and that conviction would help them 
in their work—their Christian work at home. It 
would keep them in order, and help them more 
efficiently, and in conclusion he hoped that the 
unity among them, as shown that day, might in the 
future deepen and not lessen. (Cheers.) 

The deputation then withdrew. 


THE AFGHAN WAR. 


The Rev. J. G. RodzRS, B. A., then brought 
forward the following resolution, which had been 
adopted by the Reference Committee, and pre- 
viously read to the Assembly :— 


That the assembly, referring to the massacre of the 
representatives of Great Britain in Cabul, feels bound 
to renew its protests against the whole course of action 
which the Government has recently pursued in regard 
to the Afghan people and its rulers. The protest of 
the Union was origivally made on the ground that the 
rectification of frontier and the establishment of a 
British Resident in the capital of Afghanistan, which 
were the avowed objects of the invasion of Afghan 
territory, were parts of an unrighteous and meretricious 
policy, which was untrue to the best traditions of the 
nation, and opposed to its true interests; and now 
that the course of events has made the folly and crimi- 
nality of that policy flagrantly apparent, the Assembly 
puts on record anew its indignant protest, that believing 
that it is of the last importance that the reckless policy 
which during the last few years has disturbed the 
nation, wasted its resources, and compromised its 
honour, should be reversed, the Assembly urges the 
members of the churches to employ their votes and 
influence at the next general election to secure its 
authoritative condemnation by the various consti- 
tuencies. The assembly does not, in view of that 
election, counsel silence on the part of Nonconformists 
in relation to the questions touching religious equality ; 
but in presence of the great political difficuities of the 
time it feels that this is a crisis in which even these 
ought not to be allowed to prevent the union of the 
Liberal party for the purpose of putting an end to the 
costly and mischievous réyime which has proved to be 
full of menace to our constitutional liberties at home, 
anito derogate from our good name and our legitimate 
influence among other nations. 


That resolution, he said, might be regarded as a 
piece of political Dissent. (Laughter.) He ventured 
to think it was very sound, and avery useful lesson 
on the principles of Christian politics. (Applause. ) 
It had a very fitting application in one of the prin- 
cipal passages in the noble sermon to which they 
had listened with such pleasure on Monday even- 
ing. [Dr. Mellor's.] They were there that day 
concerned about the commercial interests of this 
country, and the political freedom and constitutional 
rights of the people; but they were. even more 
deeply interested in the high moral character of 
their political administrators ; and it was because 
their character as a righteous nation had been. 
trampled in the dust by an unjust and aggressive 
policy that they renewed, in more decided terms 
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than ever, their protest against Lord Beaconsfield 
and all his works. (Loud cheers) The Imperialism 
of the present time, against which they were to 
protest, was contrary to the noblest traditions of 
the English nation. The Afghan policy had proved 
to be a disastrous failure, cloak it as men may. 
That fact came home to the minds of the people, 
and even permeated the minds of those who were 
called the armchair politicians, and who were said 
to be the wood out of which the Jingoes were 
made, (Applause and laughter.) The Cabul expe- 
dition was a failure proclaimed by the blood 
of the heroic men who have been killed ; it was 
a failure proclaimed by the perplexities and 
troubles in which even the champions of the 
Ministry are involved at present. They had now 
reached Cabul, but although that was so they had 
now come face to face with the great difficulty that 
required to be solved. (Applause.) But it was not 
the question of failure that troubled them. They 
never doubted the bravery of the soldiers, but the 
question was.as to the righteousness of the policy. 
(Applause) They as representatives of Nonconfor- 
mity declared that the Christian nation had been 
dishonoured. That was their whole case. There 
was nothing more to say about it. But they were 
told by Mr. Cross, with trembling lips and a white 
face, that they had forgotten the most important 
element for consideration—they had forgotten 


Russia — the great bugbear Russia. (Great 
laughter.) He was told that the policy of the Bea- 
consfield Administration wasa spirited foreign policy, 


(Laughter.) He was told that this policy had lifted 
our country out of the degradation into which it had 
sunk under the Liberals. Spirited? (Laughter. ) 
And this came from the man who trembled and 
wavered like aspen leaves at the very feet of Russia. 
(Applause.) They were haters of Russian tyranny 
as much as the Tories were; but they also hated 
the miserable habit of being at feud with some 
nation. They were not committed to any party. 
At a denomination they stood utterly independent 
and alone in respect of either political party. They 
had nothing to expect from anybody, and wanted 
nothing for themselves. They only required justice 
for the nation, and for themselves as part of the 
nation. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Rogers went on to say— 

My friend Mr. Dale and myself, I suppose, may be 
credited with being as anxious for disestablishment as 
most men—(laughter)—but we invariably, in the course 
of our addresses on that subject, have endeavoured to 
make it clear that if ever a great crisis came in which 
the question of peace and war was involved, in which 
the real honour of the nation was at stake, then it 
would be absolutely incumbent upon us to sacrifice 
everything else for the moment in order that the clear 
and distinct voice of Nonconformists might go up on 
behalf of Liberalism and peace and progress. 
( Applause.) So I 18 7 it will be. I am bound to say I 
hope our readers will reciprocate the kind of generous 
confidence we are disposed to repose in them. If we 
are not going to press our questions, let it be clearly 
understood, I for one do not believe that the wisest 
policy for the leaders of the Liberal party at present is 
to go to the country simply with a negative cry of 
% Down with the Tories.” The country wants to know 
what is going to be done when you have got rid of the 
Tories. The strength of the Liberal party lies in the 
robust earnestness of the Nonconformists as a body, 
and those in sympathy with the Nonconformists through- 
out the constituencies; and if instead of listening to 
them you are going to consult your armchair politicians, 
you will not conciliate the armchairs, and you will lose 
the robust men who have hitherto been your vigour and 
your strength. (Hear, hear.) But above all, what I 
want to say this morning as to what we do need is this: 
We are going to battle, and a hard and severe battle it 
will be. We want leaders. (Hear, hear.) We have 
great honour for some men who are in the front at 
present. 


They respected the Marquis of Hartington—(cheers) 
—and were prepared to give him a loyal adhesion. 
(Hear, hear.) But he would say to the Liberal 
leaders—‘‘ If you want to rouse the earnestness of 
this great Liberal party if 4 — wish to stir the 
enthusiasm of your Nonconformist supporters to 
the very depth, and make your own triumph com- 
plete, you must go to the poll with the banner 
of William Ewart Gladstone at your head. 
(Long-continued applause, the whole audience 
rising.) There is the man who has fought your 
battles in the past—(cheers)—who has done more 
for the progress of Liberal ideas than any statesman 
of the generation—(renewed cheering)—who has 
shown a capacity for lifting up England out of the 
wretched muddle and mire and dirt in which the 
Tories plunged it—(Hear, hear)—who never quailed 
in the time of Tory triumph and reaction—(Hear, 
hear)—upon whom foul aspersions have been un- 
warrantedly cast—(Hear, hear)—and your triumph 
will be incomplete unless it is a triumph for Mr. 
Gladstone as well as for Liberalism, (Much 
cheering. ) 

Mr. RICHARD, M. P., rose to second the resolu- 
tion amid loud applause, which continued for some 
time. He said the resolution was one that related 
to the policy of the Government in Afghanistan, 
but he thought that they must look upon it as 
forming only a part of the general policy which, for 
the last two years, had been pursued by the men 
in power—(loud cheers)—and in doing which, in 

8 opinion, they had committed the greatest 
crimes which any Government could commit, and 
this they had attempted to do by corrupting the 
conscience of the nation. That was his great 
quarrel with them, that their policy throughout 
had tended to debase and demoralise the nation. 
Hear, hear.) They had done this by habitually 
tampering with truth, by concealment and equivo- 
cation—(cheers)—and 4 putting forth daring mis- 
statements of facts. ey had done this also by 
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= to the lowest passions of the lowest 
classes of the people. He looked back with inex- 
pressible feelings of humiliation and shame upon 
the disgusting ebullition of Jingoism. He disliked 
the word, but the word and the fact fitted each 
other very well. (Laughter) Some of them in 
London witnessed scenes which he should never 
forget, when their beautiful parks were overflowed 
by the scum and scoundrelism of London, who 
came there to support Her Majesty’s Government— 
(cheers and laughter)—by bringing up dead cats 
and parading them, and then the whole rabble 
rank adjourned to howl round the houses of the 
residents of that locality. He charged the pre- 
sent Government with coquetting with this party, 
with having encouraged them until such 
scenes were enacted as brought the blush of 
shame to the face of every man who regarded 
the honour and dignity of his country. (Hear, 
hear.) With regard to this particular ques- 
tion, the war in Afghanistan and the 
other war, he did not know which of the two 
wars in which this country was now being engaged 
was the most shameful— upon pretexts the most 
flimsy, against authority the most solemn, in the 
face of experience of the most terrible kind, and 
which ought to have read a warning tu them for 
many ages to come. (Hear, hear.) And yet, with 
their past experience of Afghanistan, they had 
rushed into this unrighteous war. His friend Mr. 
Rogers had spoken of the valour of their soldiers ; 
but, whether in Zululand or in Afghanistan, for 
his part he had no great admiration for military 
glory when it was got. He honoured the fustian 
jacket more than the red coat. (Applause.) He 
thought it was a simpler and nobler occupation, 
and very often covered a far braver heart. What 
was the military success when set against the 
policy of unrighteousness in the face of God and 
man? He held in his hand a pamphlet which he 
had just issued in reference to this question of 
Afghanistan, and if they would allow him he 
would read a few sentences therefrom, in order 
to show them against what solemn and reiterated 
admonitions the rulers persisted in that course, 
Our Government had set its heart upon the mea- 
sure of sending an envoy to the Ameer. The 
immediate pretext was the Russian mission to the 
Ameer: but in point of fact so far back as January, 
1875 —flong before there was any talk of a mission 
to Cabul—Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord North- 
brook, then Governor-General, instructing him to 
take immediate measures for the establishment 
of a British agency, first at Herat and then at 
Candahar, and from that time forward this and 
other more stringent demands were urged in a 
persistent manner. Lord Northbrook and all his 
Council opposed it, and recommended the Govern- 
ment to persevere in the policy of forbearance and 
conciliation, which, to use their own language, 
‘* was advocated by Lord Canning, in the time of 
Dost Mahomed ; renewed by Lord Lawrence, after 
the death of Dost Mahomed; ratified by Lord 
Mayo at the Umballa Conference ; and since 
steadily pursued by the Indian Council.” Every 
man of almost any consideration as an Indian 
statesman, and especially every man acquainted 
intimately with the state of things in Afghanistan 
—Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir R. H. Davies, Sir John Pollock—all of 
them stated, in words perfectly clear and unquali- 
fied, that they saw in this not only a foolish policy 
to try and force a Resident upon the Ameer—but 
that it was a dangerous policy, which would inevi- 
tably lead to the events which actually happened. 
Yet in the face of all this they actually went for- 
ward, and he did not know what would be done 
unless a check was im upon them. What we 
had to do was this: At the next general election 
we could do something. He counselled them 
to prepare for it t we had got to do 
was to determine that the men who had 
so abused their power, which the British public 
placed in their hands, generously, but mistakenly, 
should be hurled from their high places, In this 
work he hoped Wales would bear its part nobly. 
He believed the people of Cardiff and the people of 
Newport meant to do their part. They were gird- 
ing their loins for the conflict, and elsewhere there 
had been manifestations of the same kind, and he 
hoped that at the next general election Wales would 
send to Parliament men who would lift up their 
voices for a policy of righteousness and peace for 
this great country. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. T. R. HILL. (M. P. for Worcester) e 
the motion, and in doing so recommended all 
Liberals to be united in the coming struggle at the 
election. If they allowed themselves to be split 
up into factions, each maintaining its own ' ism,“ 
they would be powerless as at the last general 
election. He believed that it was not the voice of 
the people of the country that put this Ministry 
in power, but the divisions of the Liberal party. 
There were 30,000 more votes given for Liberal 
candidates than for Conservatives, and yet there 
was a majority of sixty Conservatives in Parlia- 


ment. Why? Because the Conservatives all clung 
together. The Liberals tried to put two men into 
one hole, (Laughter.) This was what division had 


done, and it would do it again. If they were to 
divide they would still have a Conservative Govern- 
ment in power; but let them determine to sink 
unimportant differences in favour of united action. 

The Rev. J. BALDWIN Browy, B.A., responding 
to the loud calls, ascended the platform. He con- 
tended that it was now highly necessary that the 
British troops should retire from Afghanistan, They 
ought to make it clearly understood that they held 
it fo be the duty, notwithstanding what 


been | the 


achieved by the invasion of Afghanistan, to calmly 
and firmly retire, and leave the Afghans hence- 
forth to manage their own affairs. (Applause.) He 
must confess that they had done wrong in attempt- 
ing to force their presence into Cabul, and it was 
now their duty, calmly and manfully, to retire. 
He knew this would cost much effort and sacrifice, 
but it was the noble — the honourable thing to do, 
though they did confess for the second time that they 
had made a great mistake, that a Christian nation had 
made a shameful mistake in regard to Afghanistan. 
This was their duty, though it cost a great sacrifice, 
and involving as it did a painful confession. They 

„as Christian men and as a Christian nation, to 
bear witness to what he regarded as the terrible 
mischief brought about by the bastard Imperial 
— which had been pursued by the present 

vernment, which concerned the lowering of the 
tone of their moral character and influence as a 
nation, the weakening of the love of righteousness 
to which on the whole, with many flaws and back- 
slidings, they had adhered as a people, and which 
they knew, at any rate, in their heart of hearts, in 
their deepest conscience, was the one thing that 
could exalt them and give them strength, (Loud 
applause.) - 

here were loud calls for Dr. Mellor, but that 
S said he thought that everything needful 

been said, and asked to be excused if he declined 

to add anything. 

The resolution was carried amid enthusiastic 
applause. 

WELSH CONGREGATIONALISM, 

The Rev. Dr. RRxs, of Swansea, then read a paper 
on „The Position, Prospects, and Responsibilities 
of Welsh Congregationalism.“ After an interesting 
historical retrospect, which also embraced the rise 
of the mag Cavinistic Methodists, and Wes- 
Jeyans in Wales, he went on to say that ever since 
the beginning of the present century, the Evan- 
gelical Dissenting sects had gained poses year 
after year with such rapid strides through the length 
and breadth of the Principality, that the nation 
might now be properly regarded as a nation of Non- 
conformists. The Con tional denonomination, 
the oldest of all the Welsh Dissenting denomina - 
tions, notwithstanding the rise of younger, more 
active, and powerful — bodies, still maintained 
its ground, and occupied a prominent and an in- 
fluential position in Wales. e present number 
of their body in South and North Wales, including 
Monmouthshire, and thirty-four Welsh churches in 
England, was as follows: — Chapels 1, O22; organised 
churches, 908; ordained ministers, 546; lay 
preachers, 318 ; communicants, 108,000; adherents 
who were not communicants, exclusive of children 
under ten years of age, about the same number. 
Fully a quarter of a million of the population of the 
Principality, including the children, were adherents 
to e Congregational denomination. Their 
numerical strength, like the other religious bodies, 
had been more than trebled within the last fifty 
years, and had much more than kept pace with the 
increase of the population. The Congregationalists 
of Glamorganshire only within the last twenty years 
had built no less than sixty new chapels, and rebuilt 
and enlarged forty-one old ones, at an outlay of 
160,6007. Progress in that direction had also been 
made in all the other counties, through not to the 
same extent. The social position of the Congrega- 
tionalists of Wales differed from that of theirbrethren 
in England. The bulk of their congregations was 
made up of the working classes; only a com- 
— y small number of the upper middle-class 
amilies, and none of the nobility, belonged to them. 
Some of the large landowners, merchants, and 
members of the learned professions were to be found 
in the ranks of Nonconformity during the first two 
generations after the rise of Dessent, but for more 
than a hundred years these classes had almost 
entirely deserted them. However, the tide at 

resent had begun to turn. There were now to be 
ound in the churches of all the Dissenting denomi- 
nations in Wales some freeholders, proprietors of 
works, merchants, magistrates, solicitors, doctors, 
and members of Parliament. Their ministers and 
people generally were better educated, and while 
they gradually rose in social position, their hold on 
the lower classes was not in the least weakened, 
The great responsibility that lay upon them was 
the establishment of English services in the towns, 
the manufacturing districts, and in all the other 
localities where the ra language prevailed, It 
was nextto an impossibility to move the Welsh mini- 
sters and churches in a mass to join and co-operate 
heartly in the movement to build chapels and support 
an English ministry wherever needed, The most 
likely way to move the country would be the appoint - 
ment of an active and energetic man to devote his 
wholetime to pay periodical visits to allthe churches 
throughout South Wales and the neighbouring Eng- 
lish towns, in order to explain the importance of the 
work and collect subscriptions. Of the difficulties 
they had to contend with in this important move- 
ment the greatest of all was to find suitable men to 
exercise their ministry among the English popula- 
tion. Many thought that good men of ordinary 
abilities might do well at the commencement of the 
causes in the different localities, but that was a most 
glaring mistake. Their English-speaking people 
especially those who might be expected to attend 
places of worship, were as a rule shrewd and well edu- 
cated men, and if they did not find power and refine- 
ment in the pulpit they would not attend. Able 
preaching by thoron qhly educated men was the only 
reaching that wo: 1 succeed with the English in 
ales. The ve oy condition of Wales had been 
repeatedly and ably discussed in the meetings of 
d Church Congress at Swansea and, upon the 
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whole, in a very Christian and charitable spirit. 
But most of the speakers left the impression upon 
their hearers that they understood unity and uni- 
formity as synonymousterms. Hence one after the 
other expressed the desire and the hope that all the 
Dissenting bodies should sooner or later be amalga- 
mated with the Established Church—a desire 
a hope he trusted and prayed might never 
be realised. Were the whole thrown into 
one promiscuous and unwieldy mass, con- 
fusion and disorder would be the inevi- 
table result. What they wanted was not uni- 
formity, but a more thorough Christian feeling— 
love, and unity of aim to do good, and lessſbitterness 
and unholy rivalry and proselytism. Wales, with 
all its fame for religiousness, had still among its 
population at least a quarter of a million who were 
neither Churchmen nor Dissenters—people of no 
religion. Let the religious bodies exert themselves 
to gather all these outcasts into the fold of Christ 
before they formed plans to make proselytes from 
one another. (Cheers, ) 

At the close of Dr. Rees’s paper, the Chairman 
pronounced the benediction, and the session 
terminated. 


REMOVAL AND RESETTLEMENT OF MINISTERS, 


This subject was discussed on Tuesday, and by 
adjourpment on the following day. It was intro- 
duced by the Rev. R. Aun, who had read a paper 
on the subject a year ago at the Liverpool meeting. 
His paper, and one by Mr. Robjohns, of Hull, 
were referred to the committee of the Union, who 
proposed a code of suggestions to vacant churches 
in reference to 13 settlements, and the annual 
election by each county association of one minister 
to one layman as a confidential committee to be the 
recognised medium of communication between 
vacant churches and movable ministers. Apropos 
of the second suggestion Mr. Axx on Tuesday 
moved :— 3 

That the assombly, referring to the difficulties 
attending the removal and resettlement of ministers, 
recommends the several county associations to consider 
the desirableness of appointing a confidential committee 


with which vacant churches and movable ministers may 
correspond. 


He hoped this would not be misconstrued. It was not 
necessary that county associations or special com- 
mittees should consider how the removal of 
ministers might be effected. That subject had 
been sufficiently considered by disaffected indi- 
viduals and small coteries in many charches, and 
it was not proposed to create special facilities to 
aid such secret workers. But a variety of circum. 
stances sometimes concurred to make it desirable 
for ministers to remove, The growth of the family 
sometimes rendered necessary a larger stipend than 
a poor church could — raise, and it was a 
— duty to provide for those of his own house- 

old. Sometimes a minister supposed he had out- 
grown the mental culture of the people amongst 
whom he first settled, and it might be better for 
him to consult judicious friends than to act entirely 
on his own judgment. Sometimes, as a matter of 
health, it — be well for a man to remove from 
the cold north to the sunny south. But even when 


_ the causes of removal were legitimate, the difficul- 


ties were numerous and well known. Some 
excellent brethren, who were so unhappy as 
to be unable to see anything but the difficul- 
ties in the way of adopting any new methods, 
would see many imaginary difficulties in the 
way of working out this plan. If, however, the 
discussions should lead to the discovery of some 
better method of terminating existing anomalies, 
he should be only too happy to see this proposal 
thrown back to the regions of Utopia. The speaker 
inted out what he conceived to be the advan- 
of the scheme suggested in the resolution: 
1, It would save ministers from much humiliation, 
much wearisome anxiety, and many mistakes. 
2. It would save deacons from much bewildering 
correspondence, and from many revelations which 
tended to lower their respect for the dignity of the 
pastoral office. 3. It would tend to check the 
restlessness of churches and of ministers, and 
would check also the secret attempts to unsettle 
ministers, 4. It would often prevent unhappy 
settlements, which were injurious alike to ministers 
and churches. 5. It would increase the respect for 
ministers, and probably also their stipends. 


The Rev. H. T. Rossouns in seconding the 
resolution said that the present state of things was 
serious. The whole confederation of their churches 
was suffering . loss. In the Year-book for 
1879 he found that in England and Wales the 
vacant churches numbered no less than 248, and 
adding to them the churches supplied, 177, there 
were 425 without pastoral care. On the other 
hand, there were no fewer than 484 ministers not 
placed ; and allowing for many engaged in litera- 
ture and in other professional work and for some 
who might have missed their vocation, it seemed to 
him that that was far too large a proportion of 
ministers to be disengaged, and that it involved an 
immense loss of spiritual power. The remedy lay 
in a closer confederation of all the churches. He 
believed that the 1 which went by the 
name of the Church - Aid Society could be and ought 
to be carried a great deal farther ; and it could be 
done without at all diminishing their reliance upon 
life and spirit rather than upon organisation, and 
without the slightest infringement of their Indepen- 
dency. Every year there were a hundred or more 
students leaving their colleges, and they were put 
to very great disadvantage. Their only reliance 


was either upon private and personal friends, or 


upon the easors ; and if at first they were not 


settled by this friendly aid, they sometimes floated 
upon the stream to their own great discouragement, 
and sometimes passed out of the ministry altogether. 
As to the ministers without pastoral charge, there 
was a common assumption that when à man was 
out of place it was because he was incompetent. Was 
that so? He had known many instances of almost 
intolerable distress and anxiety of mind being suf- 
fered by men of the very highest culture who 
through sickness or accident had passed out of the 
ministry for a few months. Then there was the 
case of ministers in charges who were unsettled in 
their relations, and it would be exceedingly desirable 
if some means could be devised by which the diffi- 
culties in such cases could be lightened. With 
regard to the proposal of the Union committee, all 
he would now say was that the evil was so great 
that some alteration was urgent. As to churches 
needing men, he thought even their experienced 
churches sometimes wanted guidance in this matter. 
There seemed to be need of a code of regulations, 
and he thought that first of all the church should 
inquire about a candidate, and he should also make 
full inquiry about the church, and then the only 
question should be as to the personal acceptableness 
of the man’s ministry. (Hear, hear.) ] 
Mr. Alderman Law moved the following rider to 
the resolution after the word “committee :— 
„who shall also consider all applications of appli- 
cants for entrance into the Congregational ministry 
who may come without passing through the training 
of our colleges.” One of their greatest evils was 
a man getting into the ministry who ought not 
to be there, and therefore he thought it desirable 
some step should be taken to sift the men who 
sought an entrance into tbeir ministry. It was no 
— drain upon a man’s mind and heart to meet 
the same people week after week and year after 
year, and preach the same Gospel with acceptance 
and power, and he said that in mercy to the men 
and the charches it was exceedingly desirable that 
a few should consider whether a man was fit for the 
ministry at all, as well as whether he was fit for 
the church to which he inclined to go. He knew it 
might be said that this was very much the practice 
of the Presbyterians, but they should not be afraid 
to follow their neighbours. It was better to 
borrow from their practices, if good, than have a 
man who simply borrowed their sermons. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) He was sure that a wise and 
rudent committee would save churches and men 
rom many a pang afterwards, as well as from 
many an aching heart, and sometimes from a crying 
scandal. A committee of this kind existed in one 
of the counties, but had not yet had time to work 
sufficiently to exercise a very t influence on 
the present ministers, but he had no doubt that 
it would eventually have a very good influence. 
Mr. Henry Lez, Manchester, said they needed 
to try if they could not mend their ways. He 
thought the Church Ajd Society ought to do a great 
deal of evangelistic work, and the question was, 
who were the right persons to perform that work ? 
Now, some little time ago, in the church with which 
he was connected, he desired to have evangelistic 
work in a district around = — the 
ve r and ignorant population. evange- 
Ust FP age .. for, and they had a very large 
number of applications from all kinds of Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and from persons of no pa 
views. He doubted whether any one of the 484 
ministers who had not settled pastorates ever would 
apply for the position of evangelist. If a minister’s 
heart was in the right place he would be willing to 
work for God as an evangelist ; and if there were 
ministers who had not anything to do, they ought 
to take the position of evangelist if it were offered 
them. The salary offered was not large, but still 
it was larger than the salary which many of the 
ministers obtained. He therefore thought that 
some method by which they could get their strength 
together, so that they could husband their resources, 
was one which they needed, At the present moment 
there were difficulties connected with obtaining 
evangelists, and their resources should therefore be 
husbanded. A great deal had been said about the 
qualities of the ministers turned out at the college. 
As a cotton spinner, unless he had good raw mate- 
rial he could not spin * He thought that 
having the raw material ot the right character was 
of the utmost importance. Then, and then only, 
would it turn out good men. This 14 be a very 
commercial way of looking at it, but he believed it 
was a sound way, for had they not the stuff in 
them it could not be brought out. He hoped, how- 
ever, that this discussion would result in their 
working more in co-operation, for they had too 
much individualism amongst them and too much 
independency, and he thought the united effort of 
all the churches might be brought to bear 2 this 
matter, and that there would soon be a different 
state of things to that which now existed. 
(Ap lause. ) | 
e Rev. J. BALDwin Brown, B. A., after re- 
ference, by way of illustration, to the marriage 
laws and customs in France and England—the one 
being methodical and the other spontaneous—and 
expressing his preference for the latter, said that 
the Congregational body had advanced with very 
little management, so far, to a tolerable condition 
of robustness. They had done as the French blamed 
them for doing in regard to matrimonial matters— 
they had just let things arrange themselves natu- 
rally. They had not tried to interfere too much, 
or brought the coagulated wisdom of the elders— 
age ogy bear upon it. He feared they were 
likely to be reduced to a condition of moral and 


intellectual feebleness through over. oment. 
He greatly dreaded a multiplication of committees; 


and he would say from his heart, May Heaven deliver 
us from having much to do with work in the con- 
duct of which confidential committees” are en- 
gaged! He dreaded the words ‘‘ confidential com- 
mittee. Matters of that sacred importance were 
best conducted with the free air of heaven blowing 
on them and sunlight shining. As to those won- 
derful men who never told secrets to their wives, 
he should like to see them smazingly. (Laughter.) 
Depend upon it, it was a matter of great gravity, 
this drifting into confidential committees to ma- 
nage their affairs. Give him freedom, with all its 
difficulties, rather than a method of dreary mono- 
tony. Their difficulties were in process of being 
dealt with in a healthy, ied and Christian 
way. The only thing they wanted to help them 
was the growing intelligence, good taste, and intel- 
lectual and spiritual discernment of the Christian 
community. At any rate, let them think many 
times, and look at the matter at meeting after 
meeting, before they set their hand to anything 
that was to be managed by confidential committees. 
(Applause.) 5 

The Rev, A. Hannay wished explicitly to say 
that in no step taken to found a Church Aid and 
Home Missionary Society was there in view the 
measure proposed originally by Mr. Ann, on his 
own responsibility, and accepted by the aesembly 
at an earlier meeting. These two things might have 
one and the same root; they might grow out of 
one and the same temper or feeling on the part of 
the members of the Union, but they had had no 
connection with one another in the minds of those 
who had been taking the more prominent action in 
the founding of the Church Aid Society. He dis- 
sented very deeply from Mr. Brown’s assertion that 
in the past they had gone on with very little 
management, and he ventured to say that in the 
earlier stages of English — — there 
was a great deal more order and systematic manage- 
ment than there was now. In some of the strongest 
days of the Congregational Church there were 
regular county councils for the ordination of 
ministers and other matters, and the only difference 
now was that these duties were performed in an 
autocratic manner ; such matters were managed in 
camera, at the prompting of individual views, 
and it might be of individual caprice. If he 
were to tell the story there in public of the 
communications he reveived every week, almost 
every day, from distressed churches and from 
unsettled ministers in all parts of England, 
they would feel (and no man more than 
Mr. Brown) that there was an unsafe power 
in his hands. He did not want it, and 
it would be an unsafe power in the hands of the 
secretaries of any of our county associations. 
They did not want it. Personally he had 
more influence than any man in England 
in settling ministers: (A laugh.) He wished to be 
rid of it for their sakes as well as his own, and 
for the good of the churches. From time to time 
they came to him showing that they felt he had 
not served them as he should have done. It was 
a great burden upon his shoulders, and it was 
time, for the sake of the churches, that he was 
rid of it. And what better system could there be 
than that in every county association in England 
there should be a committee appointed responsible 
to the whole body? Ministers could speak to such 
a committee as he could not speak himself, and 
great injuries would be prevented. Now men 
were received into the church before it was known 
that they were to be received, and the mischief 
was done before it could be prevented, and a mill- 
stone thus thrown about those churches for a 
generation. (Hear, hear.) He maintained that it 
was high time to put an end to this state of things, 
and he would them whether they would run 
away from the word “ committee” because it was 
qualified by the word confidential? They could 
not manage their affairs by plebiscite ; they must 
somehow manage them by representatives, or must 
see them managed by anyone who stepped forward 
and kept the helm. He trusted, therefore, that 
this resolution would be adopted, and he contended 
that it really met the condition on which his friend 
Mr. Brown insisted. It would not have the effect 
of taking the reins out of his hands that day ; 
they simply asked the county association to con- 
sider the question. The matter could be debated 
again and again, and when it came to be debated 
in the a Surrey he hoped Mr. Brown would 
be there. (Loud applause.) 

Eventually on the motion of Mr. Alderman 
Maxrox, seconded by the Rev. J. G. RodkRS, the 
discussion was adjourned. 

It was resumed on Wednesday morning, when 
the Rev. Mr. Storr said he thought Mr. Hannay 
must have commended himself to all their hearts 
in that manly protest he made against having a 
number of ministers appealing to him to help them. 
He} (Mr. Stott) happened to be the secretary to a 
small district, and he had six applications now from 
brethren wishing him to recommend them. He 
always, however, forbore from a single word of 
recommendation. He read the name to the church, 
and then the church must hear and judge. There 
were not only ministers in that body who might be 
helped by such a committee, but he was certain a 
number of ministers were making a great mistake 
in the recommendations they gave; their sympathy 
sometimes running away with their judgment. 
They wanted to consider this subject with closed 
doors. He thought evil was done when the sub- 
ject got into the public prints, because some of 
their Episcopal friends took hold of these things, 
and multiplied them a thousandfold. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. R. A, BERTRAM said he wrote to the 
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English Ind. pendent, suggesting that a correspon- 
dence committee, as he called it, should be appointed 
at the annual meeting of every county union, to 
bring ministers who were movable and churches that 
were vacant into correspondence with each other. 
And he was therefore rejoiced to find that others 
with more influence were taking up this question, 
and he trusted they would bring it to a successful 
issue. Like Mr. Stott, he listened with great 
deference on the previous day to the observations 
of their friend Mr. Baldwin Brown; but he could 
not help feeling that Mr. Brown was, perhaps. one 
of those men likely to know little about the difficul- 
ties of this question. He very much wondered 
whether it had ever fallen to his lot to ask a 
brother to recommend him to a vacant church. 
(Loud laughter and applause.) Mr. Brown did not 
know by personal experience what it was to be in 
tiat painful and embarrassing position. They were 
all so well acquainted with the difficulties and 
humiliations arising from the present system that 
he felt it would be unwise of him to enter into 
specifications of them, especially in view of the fact 
that the reporters were immediately before him. 
He was fully persuaded that the difficulties con- 
nected with Mr. Ann’s proposition did not at all 
approach the difficulties and mischief arising from 
the want of system altogether. | 
The Rev. Mr. WADDINGTON said the question 
was one of vast importance. He had been in the 
position of an unsettled pastor. He did not think 
he ever asked anyone to recommend him to a 
church. He was unsettled for nearly a year at one 
time, and it was one of the happiest and not the 
least useful years of bis life. e never found less 
work from being unsettled. The question to be 
considered was, if they had not this committee of 
reference, could anybody show them a more excel- 
lent way? (Hear, hear.) There was a way which 
commended itself to his judgment as being more 
excellent, and that was to leave the whole thing 
voluntary, so that if a man wanted a recommenda- 
tion he should apply to someone who knew him 
best, and was best able to speak for him, and let 
the church do the same. He believed that things 
would still work well. 
The Rev. J. G. Rocers said that the proposal 
simply was to ask every county association to con- 
sider seriously whether this was an improvement 
upon the old plan or not. Feeling at first indis- 
posed to it, he thought a strong and sufficient case 
had been made out for putting this subject before 
the bodies most competent to decide it. Things were 
not so bad as people represented them. No doubt 
there were some things that ought to be improved. 
Mr. Stott had told them he had had applications 
from six ministers; auother brother that he 
had had ten applications. They must not suppose 
that the two lists numbered sixteen, for the same 
six might be found in both lists. (Hear, hear.) 
There were many men who had applications of 
this kind; but they must not suppose there was 


all this large number of people going up and down 


seeking new spheres. It was no doubt sometimes 
desirable for ministers and churches that there 
should be a change, and if they could, to facilitate 
those changes where both parties wished them, and 
where it could be done without injury to anybody. 
But was it desirable that secretaries alone should 
have the whole power in their hands? He did not 
think so; and the only suggestion was that these 
secretaries, instead of acting upon their individual 
responsibility, should have a certain number of 
gentlemen elected by the county associations, with 
whom they could take counsel on questions of this 
kind. They did not touch the independence of 
any church. No church needed to seek a minister 
from this committee. Any minister who could do 
without bad no need to apply to it. It was simply 
proposed that there should be this kind of facility, 
which might sometimes promote arrangements that 
would be mutually desirable, and at the same time 
prevent the entrance into this ministry of men who 
ought to have no place in it, not because of any 
theological difference, but because of their lack of 
spiritual and moral sympathy with the great objects 
of the Christian ministry. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. SauugL HED TTC pointed out that the 
committee, Jike all other things, would be the sub- 
ject of general opinion, and that there was a self- 
adjusting principle at work amongst them. The 
church might receive a minister at the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, but they were not compelled 
to retain him, (Applause.) He thought the com- 
mittee would diminish evils which now existed, but 
they must not desire that which Mr. Bertram re- 
2 to be lightened of all personal responsi- 

ility. 

The Rev, BALDwin Brown asked if he should 
be in order in speaking again, and suggested that 
the reception of the report of the Reference Com- 
mittee was a new question on which he might be 
heard. Tres 

Some discussion took place on this point of order, 
and the CHAIRMAN, though he eaid he desired greatly 
to hear Mr. Brown, decided that, as that gentleman 
had spoken on the resolution proposed by Mr. Ann, 
he could not be heard again. | 

At the call of the Chairman the Rev. R. Ayn 
said he accepted Mr, Law's rider. The Lev. B 
Brown eaid the rider raised a new question. 
cheers, and renewed cries of Mr. Brown.) 

Some further discussion followed, but the Chair- 
man repealed his ruling (amidst cries~of Mr. 
Brown,” and Vote, ) that Mr. Brown having 
spoken could not do so again. | 


The Rev. Dr. MELLOR came forward amidst loud 


cheering, and said: Are we to maintain the ruling 
of the chair? (Cries of“ Yes.”) Is the ruling of 


(Loud. 


the chair to prevail? (Renewed cries of Yes.”) 
We know no individual person here ; we only know 
the law, and if we violate the law for one man, we 
‘shall have to go all round. (Cheers.) | 

The CHAIRMAN then submitted the resolution, 
which he declared was carried by a large majority. 


On Thursday morning at 7.30 the Rev. J. BaLpwin 
Brown preached a special sermon at a service held 
in Charles-street pr ny eg Chapel, when, not- 
withstanding the early hour, a crowded congrega- 
tion assembled, among them being several ministers 
of the denomination. 

The Union met again at ten o’clock in Wood- 
street Chapel, the Rev. J. B. Brown presiding for a 
while, during the temporary absence of the chair- 
man, 

DEPUTATIONS. 


The Rev. GrorGe CAMPBELL, of Dundee, was 
then introduced as a delegate from the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland, and in the course of an 
animated address he gave expression to the thorough- 
ness and sympathy that obtained between the two 
Unions. They in the North were endeavouring to 
bring Independency before the working and middle 
classes. They felt they were advocating principles 
which were quite in sympathy with the tendency 
of modern progress. Allow him to offer his 
heartiest greetings, and to sincerely hope that the 
Congregational Union’s autumnal meetings would 
be soon held in Scotland. (Applause.) He hoped 
they would imitate their Baptist brethren and 
come to Glasgow, and if they did not wish to come 
to Glasgow, then they could come to Auld Reekie— 
Edinburgh. 


Union felt a peculiar interest in Scottish Indepen- 
dency in this crisis, They had no doubt about the 
soundnessof their Scottish friends, and he only hoped 
that their friend, when he retired, would be able 
to report that he was as thoroughly satisfied with 
theirs. (Applause ) 

The Rev. J. Jonnson, Fremantle, West Aus- 
tralia, was next introduced to the assembly, and 
was received with loud cheers. He said in giving 
them a greeting from their distant co-religionists 
that he bad resided in the colony for twenty-six 
years, and consequently knew something of the 
people and of the country. The colony had suffered 
considerably from the action of the Government 
who some years ago made it a penal settlement, 
sending into it a host of the worst characters in 
society, but he was happy to say that of late years 
this bad been pin 4 modified. They had 
now flowing into their midst some repectable emi- 

rants, and with God’s blessing they had a great 
uture before them. (Cheers.) They were one of 
the most loyal colonies of all the Queen’s dominions. 
They, as Congregationalists, laboured under — 
diffioalties; they were thousands of miles from 
Melbourne or Adelaide, but he trusted that they 
some day might have their Congregational Union. 

The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks to Mr. 
Johnson, and through him to the friends in Western 
Australia, said he knew there must be immense 
difficulties in the way of ministers of the Gospel in 
such acountry. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cuthbertson, who had now 
resumed his position) said he was delighted to see 
Mr. Johnson, with whose work in Western 
Australia he bad long been familiar. He knew 
something of Western Australia, and of the diffi- 
culties which the Congregational Church had had 
to overcome in that colony. Mr. Johnson had 
worked among the colonists for twenty-six years, 
and in that land he was looked upon as a kind of 
apostle, and the sacrifices he had made there had 
contributed to the success of the church at the 

resent day. That Union wished their brethren in 

estern Australia every success. | 


SPIRITUAL LIFE AND THE CONSECRATION OF MONEY. 


The Rev. ALFRED BARNES then read a paper on 
the Connection between spiritual life and the 
consecration of money.” In the course of it he 
reminded his hearers that the Church Aid Society 
was now iu operation, and that it was most 
important, both for the interests of religion and 
of their own order, that liberal contributions should 
flow into its coffers, would also make his 
bow to them on behalf of the colleges, and remind 
them how essential it was that there should always 
be a succession of learned and godly men for the 
ministry of the Gospel. The giving of money was 
the privilege not only of the rich but of all who had 
something tospare. A Christian man would desire 
to spend his mouey, not on what was mean and 
unworthy, not in vulgar ostentation, but on things 
that were likely to elevate and refine the moral 
tone of his family and himself. The use of money 
to edvance a high tone of spirit and manners in the 
family, and to give the best culture to those around 
them, was an important means of consecrating it to 
to God. But those who could afford to spend money 
on the refinements of life had the opportunity of 
doing good in another way, by inviting their less 
favoured brethren to share the enjoyment of their 
good things. Works of art and objects of interest 
can be lent to local exhibitions, and if those who 
had them lent them more ——— a few gentle- 
men who are often called upon would not find the 
demand so troublesome as it sometimes was. 
Might they not venture to expect a time when the 
wealthy might open their reception rooms un certain 
days to a large number of their neighbours, admit- 


ting them to see their pictures and statuary, gar. 


dens and conservatories, and to hear the music of 


their grand pianos or organs which their sons and 
daughters could play? What he had spoken of 


The CHAIRMAN said that the members of that. 


was already done by some noblemen and gentlemen, 
and might he suggest that others should follow 
their example? Could not more be done for the 
poor districts of their great cities and towns in the 
way in which a few churches and associations of 
ladies and gentlemen were at work? They could 
not expect the rich to go and live in those places, 
but on the contrary, they should desire that the 
poor should go out of them. If the educated and 
the wealthy were to do much good to the working 
classes, as they are called, they must give some- 
thing better than their money ; and if the lower 
classes were to benefit the higher, they must do 
something besides earning wages from them. 
Another way of consecrating money to God was in 
business, by honourable conduct and good moral 
influence over an estate, shop, or factory, and 
indirectly over a whole neighbourhood. 

The Rev. G. M. Murpny, in opening the discus- 
sion on the paper, referred to his own experience at 
the Lambeth Baths of reading newspapers to the 
poorer classes on Saturday evenings, thus keeping 
them away from public-houses. He advised choral 
and solo singing between the readings. Last 
winter they had twenty-two mectings of this kind, 
and as they were admitted at Id. each, they found 
that an average of 1,630 attended the meetings each 
night. This was in the lowest part of London, and 
he found that the people listened with the greatest 
interest to some of the best extracts from the 
newspapers. The Rev. Baldwin Brown had done 
one noble service, by the help of his young men, at 
meetings, begun in Vauxhall, where ladies and 
gentlemen went about among the poor—not with 
‘‘uppishness,” or as if they had swallowed the 
kitchen poker. He (she speaker) had had three 
exhibitions among the poor. He had charged ld. 
or 2d. each person for admittance, hardly expect - 
ing toclear expenses, but he found that after eleven 
nights he had a balance of 100 guineas in hand. 
(Hear, hear,) There was a position for an indepen- 
dent man to be in. (Laughter.) He narrowly 
escaped being sent to the British Museum as a 
curiosity. Nee It was a good thing to 
show the people that they were linked with God, 
and that the grace of God could exist apart from 
church or chapel. 

The Rev. BALDWIN Brown agreed that the poor 
did not care for low entertainments, which they 
went to when nothing better could be got. Mrs. 
Brown and himself bad had Shakespearian readings 
which had been highly appreciated. Mr. Alder- 
man MANTON spoke of the neglect of the criminal 
classes, especially those who came out of prison. 
He was confident that a large number could be 
rescued if efforts were put forth. Before bigotry 
prevented him he had been in the habit of frequently 
preaching in prisons, and he never addressed an 
audience so susceptible as a prison audience. 
(Applause.) . 

(Continued on page 1054) 


Madame Nilsson is engaged for twelve perform- 
ances in Spain, to be given during the wedding 
festivities of King Alfonso, for which she is to 
receive 90,000 francs. 

The following prizes have been awarded at Uni- 
versity College, London :-—Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(207. each)—English and ot ier languages, H. R. Wil- 
liams; science, Arthur Berry and J. G Pease. 
Medical Entrance Exhibitions, tenable for two 
years—30/., S. C. Jones; 20“. E. W. Emtage ; 101. 
Conrad Pereira. 

Two scholarships of the value of thirty guineas 
each, tenable for two years, have been awarded at 


Queen's College, Harley-street, to Miss Hilda C. Miall: 


and Miss Lucy A. Colborne, as the result of the 
recent examinations, 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s October list of 
new booksand new editions will comprise Sport 
in Many Lands, by the Old Shekarry” ; The 
Reverse of the Shield ; or, the Adventures of Gren- 
ville le Marchant during the Franco-Prussian War, 
by Augusta Marryat; ‘‘Aunt Louisa’s Birthday 
Gift for Children“; The Model Housekeeper : a 
manual of Domestic Economy“; Her Benny: a 


story of Street Life,” by Silas Hocking; Chandos 2 


Library’ edition of Lamb’s ‘* Poems and E:s.ys,”’ 
Spenser's ‘‘Poetical Works,” White’s “ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne,” and Pope’s ‘* Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey”; Warne's Model Cookery,” by Mary 
Jewry; Helen Leslie; or, a Little Leaven“; the 
„Chandos Poets” edition of Keble's Christian 
Year’; andthe “Arundel Poots” edition of Byron's 
„% Poetical Works, &. 

Dr. DE Joxdli's Ligut Brown Cop Liver OIL.— 
Its UNEQUALLED. Erricacy IN CONSUMPTION.— 
The extraordinary virtues of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Cod Liver Oil in Consumption, and its vast supe- 
riority “over every other kind, are now fully esta- 
blished. Admiuistered in time, and steadily per- 
severed in, it has not only the power of subduing 
all disposition to Phthisis, but of arresting the de. 
velopment of tubercles; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished 
in numerous instances a complete cure, Dr. Nedley, 
Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, writes :— 
‘Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial 
agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most uniformly pure, the 
most palatable, and the most easily retained by the 
stomach, is Dr. de Jongh’s Light. Brown Oil. I havo 
habitually prescribed Dr. de Jongh's Cod Liver Oil in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results, and I can confidently recommend it as the most 
efficacious kind.“ : 
Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial half-pints, 
28. 6d.; pints, 48. 9d. ; quarts, 9s.; with his stamp 
and signature, and the signature of his sole consignees 
on the capsule, and the label under wrapper, by all 
chemists. Sole consignees, Ausar, Harford, and Co. 
77, Strand, London.—[ADVT. | 


Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
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III BoB WILBERFORCE. 


from his Diaries and Correspondence. By 


NI Portrait, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT 82. 
GRAPHY. ith Index 


By E. H. N 
and Maps. Two Vols. g vo 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENT: 

FUL CAREER of F.-M. the DUKE of SALDANHA, 

and Statesman. With Selections from his Corre- 

pe Conpz pa Caaxora, Author of the Life 
Marquis of bal.“ Two Vols. 8yo. 


WORD, WORK, and WILL. Collected 
By Wx. Tnonsox, D. D., Lord Archbishop of 
al a Crown 8vo. 


THE RIVBR of GOLDEN SAND. 
Narrative of a Jou through China to Burmah. By 
ne 4 Wx. Git, R. E. E. Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of 
ARISTOTLE. Translations of the Nicomachean Ethi 
re agg Sime rr 
Essays, Introductions, Analyses for 
wage hy at the Universities By TW Alten Huron. 

A LADY'S LIFE in the ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS. By Isanetua Bino Author of “ Bix 
— Beate wich Islands.” Illustrations. 


LIFE we of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., 


hop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 
Witha telestion frou his Correspondence and Journals. 
By his Bis n. Map. Sy0. 


Hist and Art of Ancient „. 

e Punting and Bae 1 
ubia and its Great Rock Temples to the 
Cataract. By —— StuagtT. 40 Coloured Illustra - 

tions, &c. Medium 8vo 


‘MEMOIR of BDWAERD and | CATHE- 
ANLEY. Kdited by A. . 


STayLEY, 


BDB at Wostedneter 


BRBHEINSBERG THE STUDENT 
YBARS of FREDERICK the GREAT. By Axpasw 
Haxmittox. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 


A SEETOH of the LIFE of ERASMUS 
DARWIN. By Cuantzes Darwin, F. B. 8. 
Study of his &cientific Works by | Com Pk ely 
Translated by W. 8. Dallas. Portrait and Woodcuts. 


A LITTLE LIGHT on the CRETAN 
SURRECTION. By A. F. Torn. Post 8vo. 


111 ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. 
By Evwarp Warursa., With Two Mars and 100 Illus- 
trations (340 pp.) Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


% This is a condensed and cheaper edition of “‘ Scrambles 
amongst the Alpa,“ with fresh matter and additional illus- 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY, LIT 


TURE, and DOC- 
501. 47 Edited ty WI. &mira, 
3 Won, M.A. Vol. II. Medium 


A | DIOTI ONARY of CHRISTIAN 
QUITIES. Edited by WX. Surrn, D.C. L., and 

— — OCunzraax., M. A. Vol. II. (completing the 
work). Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


METALLURGY: SILVER and GOLD. 


Part I. By Jon Pearcy, F. R B. With Illustrations. 
(700 pp.) Medium gvo. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on 


with a Revision of the 
Qoox. Vol. II. Medium vo. 


ConTENTs : 
rs GUE ccs cst ese By Canow Wesrcort, D. D. 
THE ACTS... ... By Tun Bisnor or Cuzsten. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD 


WEST; or, Life in Connaught. Mrs. H , 
Author of a 7 Yacht Yorane t to Tenn Post 8vo. oo 


THE LEX SALICA: the TEN 
EMENDED 


ED TEXTS 
the e Interpretation of the G remy Rag Professor Krew. 
Hes by J. H. Hzsszus. 


LIFE of WIRLIAM un . By Earl 
— New 1 tion. Portraits. 


MEMOIR a 
BMOIR and _CORBESPONDENCE 


Aunt of Sir John Herschel. JJ 
New and Revised Edition. 1— — 


THE GREEK VERB : Its Structure and 
2 8 — wae and E. B. . M. A. hag 


HISTORY of py Dean bs CHURCH of 
pokey By Sraxuzsy, D.D. New and 
HYMNS in "PROSE for CHIL: 


DREN. By Mrs. Barsavuip. New —— — Edition 
with designs by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and 
Kennedy. Square 16m. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D. D. (of 
Bombay) : Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Scholar in 


the East. By Gzoaor Suitn, LL.D. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8 Wie tie Ballin. 


HANDBOOK to 8T. PAULUS 
CATHEDRAL By 


FORSYTH’S HORTENSIUS: An His- 
— a on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. 


Edition. Adapted for School 
Woodcuts. —" — 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 
GARDENS. By W. Rosimson, F.L.8. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES.—New éditions. 


URENNE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH - 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH  DIC- 
TIONARY ; with the pronunciation shown by a different 
spelling. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Surenve’s Smaller French Dictionary, without proouncia- 
tion. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Surenne’s French Manual and Dialogues, 3s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: Oliver and Boys 1 : Simpkin, Marshall, 
| and Co. 


Now ready, price 2¢., or in two parts, price 18. 3d. each. 


UDIMENTS of the 2 LANGUAGE, 

for the Use of the rm h Academy. In Two 

soe By James Cron, M. A., LL. D., author of Greek 
ntax, 

A fresh, thorough, and methodical treatise, bearing on 
every pege evidences of the author’s ripe scholarship and rare 
power of lucid exposition.”—Educational News. 

We know of no Latin Grammar which is such a fall 
storehouse of well-condeneed facts and princi 8 or in which 
the rules are so clear and the examples of them so neat.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 


A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools, post- 
free, on receipt of half-price i in stamps, by Oliver and Boyd. 
Edinburgh: OLIVEM AND Bop. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co. 


1 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 296, is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTEN'S. 
. PASCAL AND HIS EDITORS. 
. THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
ALBERT DURER. 
. THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON RUSSIA. 
FROUDE’S CESAR. 
THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
VII. HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
IX. THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
X PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTsNnrts. 


I. INDIA’S NEEDS and ENGLAND’S DUTY. 
II. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—IV. Rover. 


III. 2 MAID of BONG. A Poem by Tuomas Gondor 
AKB. 


IV. WORKHOUSE VISITING and MANAGEMENT. 


V. THE STORY of a von B Louis Stuvzxsox, 
Author of Travels with E 


VL GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
VII. REALISM in DRAMATIC ART. 


VIII. WHAT DOES HOME RULE MANI By A Hon 
Rous M. P. 


IX. HARDY’S NOVELS. 


—— 


X. CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE be MADE to WORK! | ., 


XI. SELECTED BOOKS. 
O. Kuda Paul axp Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Ata ** of the TRUSTEES held at GLASGOW on 
the Sth inst. it was determined to take imm 


ate we the undertaking, and 
is a ted to take charge of the work in conjunction with 
the the Rev J. Wicwen. 

The of Psatms axp Hymns will also be con- 
tinued as at present forthe convenience of those who may 
not desire the Appendix. 
are, following are the Trustees of Psaums axp Hrurs, 


A. H. Baynes, Esq., F.8.8., London. 
W. E. Brat, 


Rev. A. MeLA RX, D. D., Manchester. 
Rev. J. H. MNLARD B. A., London. 
Rev. O. Sranrorp, D.D London. 

Rev. Jon Srock, D.D. „ a 
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HE . LAND.— Dr. CRANAGE, of 
Wellington, Salop, proposes taking a Second Trip to 
Palestine his next Christmas vacation, leaving after 
school closes and returning the day befor: its reopening. He 
will be glad to have Christian Gentlemen or Ladies to join 


the party. Full particulars on application. Deci 
be communicated to Dr. 3 y Nov. 1. senna 


INTER RESORT.—APARTMEN TS, with 

or without board, detached count house, south- 
westerly sea view, 1 ear town aud station. K. N N. Lincolue 
Marasion, Cornwall. ’ 


W INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR 
SOUTHPORT. RoaD, 


PrinciPaALs—Wrs. and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Pri 
J. 8. — 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 3 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL 
G LADIES, WEST HILL, Wine 


Be yas wading Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
Terms and references on application. 


SAFE AND INCREASINGLY REMUNERATIVE 
INVESTMENT. 


Average The Victoria (Lon- 
don) Mining Company, opportunity to 

Annual Divi- Limited, are paying purchase, at 

dends, 124 per regular and increasing a discount of 


cent. per annum, dividends, averaging 97} per cent., 
about 12} per cent. per fullypaid pr 
payable annum. The shares are 18 . 
in January and EI each, fully paid, and y 8 
13s. hare has Verage annual 
ae dividend off 
already been paid in di- end o 
in every year.| vidends. Their “South 121 per cent. 
Chines” mine is now paying some £1,000 per month clear 
profit, aud is considered one of the richest gold mices in 
Australis, while the returns from it are largely increasing the 
deeper and more extended the mine gets. 

For immediate application, and under exceptional circum- 
stances, 9 limited number of shares, £1 fully paid, in this 
sound, proved, and profitable undertaking, may be obtained 
at 12s, 6d. each, on application to Mr. William Marlborough, 
Stock aud Share Dealer, 29, Bishopsgate Street, London, E. C. 


ORTGAGES.—BORROWERS having free- 

hold or good leasehold securities are INVITED to 

COMMUNICATE with Loong ge BROTHERS, and 

MIALL, Public Accountants, 30, Mark-laue, London, who 
have clients ready to advance from £100 to £20,000. 


Len DON CONGREGATIONAL UN ION. 


The HALF-YEARLY MEETING will be held in the 
MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1879. 

Chairman—Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 

At 3 p.m. Conference on “How Best to Awaken the 
Sympathies and Call out the Energies of the Churches iu 
the Work of London E 

The Rev. Edward White will introduce the subject. 

At 6 p.m. Public Meeting, Addresses Na IA. Chairman, 
Kev. John Munn, and Rev. C. E. B. 

ANDREW MEARNS, Secretary. 

Memorial Hall, Oct. 22, 1879. 


T. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


OARD and RES DENCE. TUDOR HOUSE, 
50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Felect -h , liberal tab d 
home INA t be Bang 4 in 18 
— 4 place. — Terms on application to Mrs. J. R. 
enkins 


Unusual 


* and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


— PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


yr and GAME PIES; also 


EssxxOR of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PP URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution. Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, V. 
nee USTARD POWDER makes tle 


finest Custards without Eggs—follow 
the directions and success is certain. 
ne ag bag POWDER saves half 
the cost and trouble. ls. Box will 
make 7 pints; 6d. Box, 3 pints. 
|S etal 
vent disappointment each et 
— bear che — A 
ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


USTARD POWDER, Established 
1837. The Original and Genuine. To 


| Guaranteed on ees Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 


of fat extracted, 
Seveiihte tettman tar Seabee’, Law — or 8 — * 
or ncheon, or Supper, an 
4. for Invalide and Children.“ Ait 


Being withe 8 by the entire Medical Press. 
or other admixture, it suits all 
—— eit climates, and is four times the 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 


of cocoas II yet WEAKBNED with starch, 


Made instan with ene * rom to a 
5 an Oo 3 Rea — 
— 2 * LA VANILLE 18 the most alice a oo 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and 3 taken when 
pro 


chocolate is 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., Se. Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & Co., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
The NONCONFORMIST is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 


Fes ——Annually, 24s. ; — 12s.; Quar- 


38 —Annually, 21s. 
AUSTRALIA.—Via outhampton, prepaid subscription 

3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d 
ae Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 

tage that may be 
We Gor toe pectiully to state that in tuture a Notice will 

be — to — 7 pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
of W. Wileor. Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 
„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 


Leben, but may commence at any date, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A, C.“ and J. H. L.”—Next week. 
„% Owing to the pressure on our space, we are 


quite unable to make use of several communications 
which have reached us. 


The Honconformist 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBEK 22, 1879. 


THE WEEK. 
In the course of bis carefully-prepared speech 


in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Friday 


evening, the Marquis of Salisbury said that the 
present Afghan policy of the Government 
was expressed by the words defence, not 
dominion.” This may be a sincere intention. 
But when Cabinets once enter upon a wrong 
course, they are apt to drift into false and in- 
defensible positions; and events are hurrying 
us into annexation. That grave alternative 
Lord Lytton—or rather the Imperial Govern- 
ment—is apparently revolving. They have in 
all haste ordered the construction of a railway 
to Candahar, which is interpreted as meaning 
the annexation of part of Afghanistan. What 
else is possible? Yakoob Khan, who has proved 
quite incompetent, if he has not been faith- 
less to his treaty obligations, has absolutely 
resigned; and we are nominally the masters 
of that great mountainous region, with diverse 
and implacable tribes unsubdued, who have cut 
our communications by way of the Shutargardan 


Pass, and barred the road from Jellalabad, the 


other available route to Cabul. It remains for 
Sir F. Roberts to proclaim the eldest son of 
Yakoob Khan—a mere infant—the Indian 
Government ruling Afghanistan during his long 
minority ; or to call upon the Sirdars to choose 
a sovereign, who must now be nothing more 
than a puppet in our hands. Lord Salisbury 
says it is all done to defend the borders of our 
Indian Empire —an elastic phrase which will 
cover anything. To say that the Government 
are not changing their Afghan policy is a 
technical,qnibble, which may be a pretext for 

moning Parliament, butis almost certain 

be belied by the event. 


- Undoubtedly the reception of the Foreign 
Society during his long-talked-of visit to Man- 
chester on Friday and Saturday last was a great 
event in the history of democratic Toryism. 
Friday was devoted to the more genteel section 
of his lordship’s admirers. At the Chamber of 
Commerce, where he received an address, the 
cordiality of his reception was, as might be 
expected, far from general. There were demon- 
strations and counter-demonstrations. But at 
the Conservative Clubandatthe evening banquet 
in the Free Trade Hall, nothing occurred to 
mar the welcome given to his lordship. At the 
luncheon the guest of the day avowed his 
attachment to the good old toast, Church and 
Queen,” which, being the monopoly of the 
Tories, shows how close are the relations 
of their party to the Established Church. 
At the dinner, which was an imposing affair, 
Lord Salisbury delivered the speech upon which 
we have offered some remarks elsewhere. It was 
mainly taken up with an animated defence of 
the foreign policy of the Government, 
Probably those who heard were as disappointed 
as its subsequent readers that, after the pre- 
ceding flourish of trumpets, it contained no 
revelations and nothing sensational. His lord- 
ship’s final assumption that the electors of the 
United Kingdom will ‘‘ prefer to hold high the 
standard of English traditions and English 
honour, and to maintain a firm front at home, 
in order that with the co-operation of worthy 
allies wo may be able to maintain peace and 
right abroad,” is a kind of appeal which will, 


Vo confidently believe, find a feeble echo in a 


country wearied out with wars and an aggres- 
sive disquieting policy, carried on at the cost 
of a people suffering from severe industrial 
depression and burdensome taxation. 


The events of Saturday show that the Con- 
servatives of Lancashire know how to organise 


an effective demonstration, Lord Salisbury’s | 


visit to Peel Park, and the luncheon at the 

Carlton Club, were followed by his appearance 

in the Pomona Gardens, where his lordship’s car- 

riage was unhorsed and dragged along bya num. 

ber of stalwart Conservative operatives. Here, in 

the crowded great hall, which alone holds 15,000 

persons, his lordship received about a hundred 

addresses of welcome from all parts of Lanca- 
shire, and had to go through a great deal of 
hand-shaking. In the gardens was assem- 

bled a great multitude, estimated by Mr. 

Maclure, who organised the demonstration, 

at 150,000 persons, but according to 
the local papers within 50,000, no small 
proportion of whom must have been drawn to 
this place of public resort by curiosity and 
holiday inclinations. The hero of the hour did 
his best, but with small success, to address this 
vast—and, as it is reported, indifferent—crowd, 
with a score of reporters kneeling in front of 
him. The supporters of the Government, 
however, have shown that in Laneashire 
they can marshal great masses of men to hurrah 
in their behalf. Neither the demonstration of 
Saturday last, nor that which will follow at the 
end of this week in honour of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Bright, will give any real clue to the 
prevalent views of the electors of Lancashire. 


Mr. Childers has made a nearer approach to 
formulating a Liberal programme than any 
other leader of the party. In his speech at 
Pontefract on Thursday last, the right hon. 
gentleman, who is said to have spoken after 
consultation with his colleagues, laid down the 
general principles on which a Liberal Govern- 
ment would act. They could not, he said, rely 
on Home Rule support, and would firmly main- 
tain the Union—thus echoing the recent declara- 
tion of Lord Hartington. If returned to power, 
they should be guided by a feeling against 
annexation of territory, avoid entanglements 
with other European nations, and refrain from 
entering into controversies affecting other 
countries. So far Mr. Childers endorsed the 
views expressed by other Liberal statesmen, 
while hinting that he was not prepared to 
undo the actual resulte—the /faits accomplis —of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy; though this was 
somewhat qualified in a subsequent speech at 
Knottingley, in which he suggested that they 
ought to do their utmost to extricate England 
from dangerous perplexities in which zhe was 
not irretrievably involved. With reference to 
domestic affairs Mr. Ohilders strongly advocated 
the extension of local government, which, he 
said, would be a remedy for many of the Irish 
grievances. He also spoke in favour of the 
equalisation of the county and the borough 
franchise, the simplification of the laws relatiug 
to the tenure and transfer of land, a Burial, 
bill satisfying the just demands of Noncon- 
formists, the abolition of the sale and purchase 
of Church livings, and the return to a sound 
system of financial administration. This is a 
very modest programme. Beyond what we have 
said elsewhere, it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss Mr. Childers’s sentiments. At the end 
of this week we shall probably be in posses- 
sion of the views on home as well as foreign 
politics of Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright, 
and of their most crushing reply to Lord 
Salisbury, as predicted by their Yorkshire col- 
league; and before the close of November Mr. 
Gladstone will have expounded his political 
opinions to the electors of Midlothian. 


In his speech at Knottingley, Mr. Childers 
made a good point in referring to Lord Salis- 
bury’s jubilation over the Austro-German 
alliance. It was, he thought, ‘‘a marvellous 
act of indiscretion ” to apply those sacred words 
(„glad tidings of great joy) to the combina- 
tion of two military Powers at the very time 
when they were both discarding Liberal prin- 
ciples, and seeking fresh fields for ambition, 
under a Government the very reverse of Liberal. 
He suspected that what was done with Italy in 
1815 was intended now to be done by Austria. 
The nationalities which have been oppressed by 
Turkey are to be liberated by being placed 
under the domination of Austria; and as Italy 
took fifty years at least to recoyer again her 


freedom, so we may expect for the next 
generation or two sanguinary and lamentable 
struggles in Turkey, until, perhaps, a Savoy 
and Nice will be found at some distant date to 
reward the so-called liberator of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 


It is hardly necessary to add aught to the 
comments offered elsewhere on the Congrega- 
tional Union meetings at Oardiff. Three things 
are, however, worth a passing remark—the 
unanimity and deep indignation of the assembly 
against a Government by whom, so far as their 
foreign policy is concerned, right and wrong 
are utterly confounded; the cordiality with 
which a vote was passed in favour of the pro- 
posed bill of Mr. J. Roberts, M.P., for closing 
public- houses in Wales entirely on Sunday, and 
the weighty arguments by which it was sup- 
ported ; and lastly, the reception of deputations. 
If we understand aright, every religious body in 
Cardiff outside the Established Church united 
to welcome and congratulate the Union. At 
Swansea there were no deputations of the kind. 
It was the Church that met there, and, as the 
Morning Post truly observes, such a Ohurch 
may absorb outsiders, but cannot meet them on 
other terms. This may seem to be just a little 
revolting to right feeling, but do not people 
seek refuge in the ‘‘ National Church” because 
of its breadth and liberality ? 


There are various signs of disquiet on the 
Continent. The first of these affects France. 
There the Government, which refuses a plenary 
amnesty, and has been damaged by the election 
of M. Humbert, a returned Communist, is 
looking forward to the assembling of the 
Chambers in Paris early in December. The 
Republican party is much divided, and generally 
disapproves of the recent circular of the Minister 
of Justice calling on his subordinates to prose- 
oute any attack made upon the Constitution by 
tongue or pen, while the organs of the Extreme 
Left hold up the Ministry to ridicule and con- 
tempt. On the other hand, an official paper at 
Berlin says that a change of Government in 
France would be regarded as an indication of 
hostility to Germany ; and while M. Waddington, 
whose position is very insecure, is praised as a 
most reliable Foreign Minister, the possible 
advent of M. Gambetta to power is spoken of 
as an event which would require the German 
Government to increase the army. All these 
ugly symptoms may disappear, but President 
Grévy is said to have returned to Paris in an 
anxious frame of mind. 


Speaking with an affectation of official 
ignorance Lord Salisbury, on Friday, remarked 
that, if it was true, as stated in the news- 
papers, that a defensive alliance had been 
established between Germany and Austria, it 
was ‘‘glad tidings of great joy.” But it 
now appears that, though there is a general 
understanding between the two Governments, 
no formal alliance has been concluded. 
The Emperor William, however, refuses to 
sanction any policy which might place 
Germany in direct antagonism to Russia, 
and during his lifetime no such divergence 
can be expected. This view is confirmed by 
news from St. Petersburg that the Czar, who 
leaves Livadia in a few days for St. Petersburg, 
will have an interview with the German 
Emperor, at the suggestion of the latter, on 
passing through Berlin on his way to Cannes, 
where the Empress and some of her family are 
residing for the winter. fa 


The reported reduction of the Austrian army 
resolves itself into the dismissal of some 20,000 
men until the end of March” with a view to 
lightening the next Budget. A permanent 
reduction of the army and navy is not to be 
thought of at present, though, according to a 
letter from Vienna, Austria would take the 
initiative in the reduction of the army if an 
understanding were come to among the Powers 
to diminish their armies.” This seems to open 
a fair prospect for the conference of d: legates 
from Italy, England, France, Germany, and 
America, which is to be held at Neples on 


Sunday next, when a proposal will be made 


— 


repaid by an attempt to send back for obvious 
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for a simultaneous, proportionate, and partial 
disarmament of the European Powers. To 
this principle, it is said, Mr. Gladstone gave his 
adhesion before leaving Italy. The effect of 
this movement may not be immediate, but the 
present state of things, especially in Italy and 
Germany, has become absolutely intolerable. 
It is stated from Vienna that Russia, France, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary already dispose of 
a force of about seven millions of men, which 
will soon be increased tu eight millions and a 
half” by the additions which are being made to 
their military forces by Russia, Germany, and 
France. While these gigantic armaments are 
sustained Europe will never be free from wars 
and rumours of wars, and we earnestly trust the 
conference at Naples will help to ripen European 
opinion on the subject. 


There has been another and an ominous change. 
of Ministry at Constantinople. On Saturday a 
new Oabinet was formed, in which Said Pasha is 
Grand Vizier; Sawas Pasha, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, 
Minister of the Interior ; Aarifi Pasha, President 
of the Council; and Safvet Pasha, Director- 
General of Retorms—who, however, declines to 
act—while Osman Pasha is retained as Minister | 
for War. The best and most sarcastic vommen- 
tary on this new turn of the Turkish official 
kaleidoscope is contained in the letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Mr. Butler-Johnstone. Says 
this thoroughgoing Turcophile— 

At the very moment that the 150,000 men of Lan- 
comet were celebrating the triumphs of British 
diplomacy, a curious commentary on those triumphs 
was 1 flashed to us from Constantinople: Mahmoud 
Nedim Pasha—the representative par excellence of 
Russian influence, the inveterate enemy and contemner 
of the English alliance—wus being quietly installed as 
Grand Vizier. I say as Grand Vizier; fur anyone 
who knows what Said Pasha is, and who glances down 
the list of the new Ministry, will have no difficulty 
in distinguishing the real from the titular holder of 
that post. It seems to me as if fate itself had under- 
taken * task of refuting the cogency of Ministerial 
logic. few weeks ago the country resourded with 
loud vauntivgs of the Ministerial achievements in 
Afgbanistan, So great was their success, and above 
all so cheaply was it obtained, that the whole nation 
was astir watching for the signal of a general elec- 
tion. The massacre at Oabul dispelled that dream 
and put an end to that expectation. Now it is in 
the South-east of Europe that all is serene and hope- 
ful, It is “‘glad tidings of great joy” that Austria, 
satiated with three Turkish provinces, has no present | 
appetite for more, and has herself d under the 

of Germany. All this is put down to the credit 
of the Government. Well, after that, there is no 


reason why the solar system itself should not be put 
down to their credit also. 


In Paris the new Turkish Ministry is viewed 
with marked disfavour’’; in Vienna, as the 
accession of men whose pro-Russian sympathies | 


— 


as the Ministry of favourites,“ who will be 
obsequious to the will of their fickle Padishah. - 


It remains to be seen whether this change of 
Ministry will be followed by an altered policy 
in respect to Eastern Roumelia, where the pro- 
ceedings of the Governor-General are viewed 
with jealous eyes. The Porte complains tbat 
Aleko Pasha does not visit Constantinople and 
has neglected to disarm the gymnastic societies. 
It seems that he has been more usefully en- 
gaged, and the correspondent of the Daily News 
throws a light upon his recent movements 
which disposes of a host of calumnies. Aleko 
Pasha has been making a tour of inspection 
throughout the whole province, and wherever 
he goes he shows much anxiety to make 
himself acquainted with the condition and 
prospects of the inhabitants, and is careful 
to make no distinction of race or creed. He has 
already, itis reported, won, by his impartiality, 
the e:teem end confidence of the people 
at large. At Tatar Bazardjik—once the 
scene of revolting massacre—he was received 
at the railway station with enthusiasm 
by nearly all the inhabitants without distinction 
of race or religion. On nearing Carlova he was 
met by a united body of Turks and Bulgarians, | 
who together unyoked the horses from his car- 
riage and drew him in triumph into the town. 
Yet this is the ruler whom the Sultan’s 
Ministers recently wished to depose because of 
his inability to preserve order and protect the 
Turks! His impartial administration has been 


purposes into Eastern Roumelia notorious 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 
(Continued from page 1051.) 
SPECIAL MISSIONS. 


The Rev. G. S. Reanry (Reading) read a * 
on ‘‘ Spécial missions for the revival of spiritual life 
in the churches.” It was, he said, the praise of 
missions that they supplanted nothing. Sensational- 
ism might be an incident of some missions, but so 
was dulness of some preaching. These missions 
were occasional and special, and therein lay some 
art of their power, for there was a change from 
the monotony of the usual exercises, and they (the 
a missions) sought in sincere purpose and by a 
imple plan to save men. Churches, large or small, 
with their elaborate machinery, their financial need, 
and ministry so deficient, as they were told, in men— 
churches such as they built, were not what the 
thousands of our great towns, the millions of the 
great city, need, even if it were possible to build 
one a day. What the masses required was some- 
thing more. The suggestions of our doubts would 
be quite unintelligible to them ; the phraseology of 
much of our preaching unmeaning ; our distinctions, 
our doctrines, and creeds very possibly amongst 
the shrewdest of them seemed incredible. What- 
ever was taken to the masses must be simple—must 
R simple and strong. The Gospel to them was not 
hat of the broadest creed, not that of the most 
Evangelical school, not that most ably reasoned and 


most beautifully adorned ; but the Gospel preached 
by the Great her to the publican and the 
sinner, a Gospel about them, not above them; a 


Gos 1 in able, not in philosophy. The question 
* to ioe and by whom thi * should be 
initiated and undertaken? All might be mis- 
sionaries, but no man should set his hand to the 
work save by the advice and sympathy of the 
church. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. G. S. Barrett, B. A., then moved the 
following resolution :— 


That the assembly commends the question of special 
missions to the careful consideration of the county 
associations, with the view of determining whether they 
should take steps, within their several limits, for the 
conducting of such missions by competent and well cer- 
tified persons, and suggests that the council of the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society might render 
good service to the churches if, in correspondence 
with the executive committes of the several associations, 
it undertook to aid them in making the necessary 
arravgemerts, 

The speaker deprecated any exaggerated 
statements as to the spiritual condition of 
the churches. It had been said that the gift of the 
evangelist was a gift of God which was not often 
bestowed upon His servants. He supposed there 
was a great deal of truth in the statement. But 
at the same time no man had a right to say that 
God had not called him to be an evangelist unless 
he had tried and failed. The men to engage in this 
work were those in whose hearts the word of the 
Lord was as a burning fire; men who were con- 
sumed with a desire to save souls from the wrath to 
come. Where should they turn forsuch men? Not 
to any society outside themselves. (Loud applause.) 
For there were fountains of spiritual life and power 
as yet untasted by the Congregational Church in 
this land. ( Applause.) In conclusion, he remarked 
that the work of the ial mission must not take 


are notorious; in Constantinople it is described ‘the place of the regular work of the pastorate, 


Mr. W. R. Barker, of Bristol, seconded the 
resolution. He was not afraid of these mission 
services, as some of his friends seemed to be, but 
he should be afraid of them if he found that they 
took the form of extravagant and violent excitement 
on the part of those persons who might be induced 
to attend them. He believed that it was quite 
possible, and-easily possible, to make such mission 
services interesting and impressive without there 
being a shadow or trace of anything objectionable 
in their character. But there were grounds upon 
which they advocated mission services which were 
sufficiently justifiable, and they formed a depart- 
ment of Christian labour which was needed among 
their churches. In the first place, they were occa- 
sions upon which the whole power of their churches 
could be pat forth, and therefore they tended to 
church cohesion as well as church activity. These 
missions were needed to enable them to reach those 
whom their ordinary services failed to reach. He 
should advocate that these special mission services 
should be held once a year. If rightly conducted, 
the interest taken in them would increase year by 
year. Some of them were afraid that their mission 
services would be too much for the resources at 
their disposal, but he thought their resources at 
present were an unknown quantity, and that there 
need be no fear on this point. It was a means of 
bringing forward all the elements in their churches, 
from the humblest of them who stood at the door 
to those who stood on the platform to speak. 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers thought that religion 
would not be revived in their churches by taking 
too gloomy a view of their condition, There was 
not enough working together io missionary business 
—a more broad and catholic spirit was wanted. 
The sensationalists should not try and reform the 
steady-going, and it was wrong for the cautious to 
look jealously upon sensational methods. They 
should all look for culture, But some said they 
would rather look for Christ, and not for culture. 
But the (the 3 said they had to look for 
both. They must look particularly to higher cul- 
ture as one of the best agencies for properly placing 


the Gospel before the minds of men. Another 


eriminalg who had cruelly used the Bulgarians. 


uestion was that of the relation of politics and 
Woligion. He did not see that politics should be 


a 


put down. Some of their most earnest politicians 
were only earnest because they had first looked to 
religion—and they ought not to be afraid of their 
missionaries not doing their work ; those adapted 
for it would work earnestly and to the best of their 
abilities. Now, he wanted to know what was the 
cause of the indifference that prevailed among cer- 
tain classes of the people. Missions were good for 
the removal of this, but he hardly saw that mis- 
sions were required every year. But, if so, he was 
quite sure that earnest men could be found who 
would, from the fulness of their hearts, undertake 
the work, and thus prevent ministers leaving their 
chapels, Such missions were also extremely bene- 
ficial to those who took part in them. The meet- 
ings filled the mind and brought out the highest 
state of feeling. He (the speaker) had found a 
great improvement in himself after such meetings, 
(Applause. ) 

After some remarks from the Revs. A. H. Byers, 
of Leeds, and J. H. Hotiowett, of London, the 
Rev. S. Hespircn, of Clapton, said that while the: e 
was, in his opinion, a large amount of spiritual life 
in their churches, still he did feel that it was not 
all that it ought to be, and he hoped that their 
special mission services would revive in them a 
higher level than the ordinary level of the waters 
which flowed through their ordinary Christian life, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


A resolution was then submitted to the assembly, 
congratulating the president on his restoration to 
health, and thanking him for his address, This 
was carried with acclamation—the whole audience 
rising. 

Mr. CUTHBERTSON responded with much feeling. 

The Rev. G. S. BARRETT proposed the following 
resolution :— - 

That the assembly thankfully acknowledges the great 
service rendered to the Union by the Rev. Dr, Mellor, 
as preacher for the year, and by the other brethren who 
bave preached or delivered addresses at the general 
meetings held in Cardiff and Newport, and while tracing 
the unity of feeling, and the enthusiasm which have 

ervaded all the meetings to the presence of Almighty 

od, it recognises in the signal ability and earnest 
Christian tone of all who have undertaken any leading 
part in the proceedings, the instrumental cause of the 
remarkable success which has attended the meetings 
throughout. : 
The speaker referred with much emphasis to the 
spiritual and intellectual power of Dr. Mellor’s 
sermon. Mr. MACK, of Bristol, seconded the reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. MAnTon moved :— 

That the thanks of the meeting are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to the local committee, and specially 
to Mr. D. Lewis, the Mayor of Cardiff, its chairman, 
and the Rev. Joseph Waite, its secretary, for the 
eminently satisfactory arrangements made by them 
for the meetings ; and to the Christian friends of various 
denominations in Curdiff and Newport, who have 
received the members of the Union into their bomes. 
In no former meetings of the Union have local arrange- 
ments given more complete satisfaction, and this the 
assembly gratefully attributes to the assiduity and self- 
denial of the friends iu Cardiff, on whom the respon- 
sibility of providing for the reception of the Union has 
rested, and to the generous hospitality of the people of 
this town and neighbourhood. 

(Ap lause.) 

e Rev. W. HANNAY, in seconding the motion, 
said that on no single occasion within the nine 
years of his secretaryship had the arrangements 
worked so well and so smoothly as this year, which 
was to be attributed to a great extent to the exer- 
tions of the Mayor of Cardiff, the Rev. J. Waite, 
and the secretaries. (Loud applause. ) 

The Mayor, in responding, said the meetings of 
the week had given him a source of the greatest 
pleasure as well as profit. He knew that they 
had done great good in the town; he believed 
these meetings would have a profound influence in 
the Principality, in all the churches of the deno- 
mination, and upon every minister. He trusted 
that they all would go back to their several 
churches with a like spirit. The Mayor also re- 
ferred to the untiring efforts of the Rev. John 
Evans and Mr, Matthews to make the meeting a 
success, and these names were added to the resolu- 
tion. | 2 

Before the proceedings terminated, the CHAIR- 
MAN referred in complimentary terms to the 
work done by Mr. Hannay, and the indebtedness 
of the Union to that gentleman. 

The autumnal session of the Congregational 
Union for 1879 then closed with prayer. 

On Thursday evening, a sermon was preached in 
the Tabernacle, Newport, by the Kev. H. T. 
Robjohns, B.A., of Hull. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AID AND HOME 
| MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
The half-yearly council meeting was held on 


Wednesday afternoon in Charles-street Chapel, 


Mr. Henry Lee, J.P., presiding. The bye-laws, as 
recommended by the executive committee, were 
adopted, and four trustees were appointed, in whose 
names special donations and legacies will be vested 
for the purpose of forming a capital fund.’ 
Messrs. 8. Morley, M.P., Henry Lee, Spicer, and 
Somerville were unanimously chosen. A legacy 
of 1,000/. was reported, subject to the payment of 
250. a year on two lives. Ihe application of the 


„South Wales English Congregational Society” 


for affiliation was accepted, and a resolution was 
passed receiving the North Wales English Con- 
gregational Union,” subject to certain alterations 
in its rules being complied with, at the annual 


meeting to be held this month at Bangor. 
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FAREWELL BREAKFAST, 

The Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman Lewis) gave a 
farewell breakfast, at the Charles-street Assembly 
Rooms, on Thursday, to between forty and fifty of 
the County Association officials, to meet the general 
secretary, the Rev. A. Hannay. The mayor pre- 
sided, and was supported by Mr. T. R. Hill, M.P., 
the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, the Revs. J. Waite and 
A. Hannay. After breakfast the national anthem 
was sung, and short speeches were made by the 
Mayor, Mr. T. R. Hill, M. P., the Revs. W. Cuth- 
berteon, Kilsby Jones, Hartland, Verrall, Robjohns, 
Davidson, Hannay, and Waite. The Rev. E. J. 
Hartland, as secretary of the Church Aid Society, 
said he received a cheque (anonymously) for 
1001. towards the funds, from a gentleman who had 
resolved to leave the Church and join the Congrega- 
tional body. This was a first gift, and he inti- 
mated that a further sum would follow. He 
(Mr. Hartland) hoped the objects of the society 
would be made known, and that other contribu- 
tions would be sent in, as a result of the 
information given. The Rev. R. T. Verrall, B.A., 
as secretary of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, said they 
were paying out about 5,000/. per annum, and the 
wanted 500/. per annum more, which was not muc 
to be asked from all the churches, The Rev. W. Rob- 


johns, of Hull, said he had been struck with the large 


and elaborate reports of the meetings at Cardiff in 
the local papers. He was glad also that such 
immense spiritual fervour and political earnestness 
had characterised the meetings of the Union this 
year, and to his mind it argued well for the future 
unity and success of the Liberals of this country. 
The Rev. W. H. Davison, of London, also spoke. 
The Rev. A. Hannay said that although he was 
rather reluctant at first to come to Cardiff, he was 
pleased now, for in no place where the Union meet- 
ings had been held, that he had attended, had the 
hospitality been so generously and unostentatiously 
bestowed. Although some of their foremost men 
had not been able to be with them in Cardiff, yet it 


bad not detracted from the success of the meetings, 


for nothing could add to the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm with which they had been sustained. The 
Rev. J. WAITE having returned thanks for the 
kindness with which the efforts of those interested 
in the Cardiff meetings had ben received, and 
expressing a hope and belief that both visitors and 
the residents had been benefited and blessed, the 
remaining business was postpond to the May 
Meetings in London. 


One or two public meetings in connection with 
the Union were held, of which some account 
appears in our Supplement. 

„ For the materials of the above report we are 
mainly indebted to the South Wales Daily News, 
which has day by day contained voluminous 
accounts of the Union meetings, and is a highl 
efficient Welsh advocate of Liberal and Free Churo 
principles. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Her Majesty has appointed the Ven. Lord Alwyne 
Compton, Archdeacon of Oakham, to the vacant 
deanery of Worcester. 

After a series of prolonged debates, the Geneva 
Great Council have adjourned the consideration of 
the separation of Church and State to the month of 
May next. ee 

The death is reported of the Rev. Henry Keet, 
a Wesleyan minister, who acquired some celebrity 
a few years back as the antagonist of the Bishop 
of Lincoln in the famous Owston Ferry tombstone 
case. : 

It appears that there is no foundation for the 
statement published by the Rock to the effect that 
Lord Beaconsfield offered the living of St. 
John’s, Barnsley, to the Rev. J. L. Brereton, an 
advanced Ritualist of that town. 

After eleven years’ secession the congregation 
attending St. Paul’s Free Church of England at 
Wheelton, near Chorley, on Sabbath last returned 
to the Established Church, and handed over their 
edifice to the Rev. L. Baldwin, the Vicar of Heapy, 
the parish church. 


Cardinal Manning will leave London on Thurs- 


day, the 6th November, on his way to Rome, to take 


part in the twenty-fifth anniversary of the defini- 
tion by the late Pontiff, Pius IX., of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. Other Roman Catholic 
E of England are expected to proceed to 

me to be present on the occasion, which will be 
kept with great solemnity, and will be the occasion 
of a plenary indulgence on the usual conditions. 

THE PRusstAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH AND THE 
StaTe,—The General Synod of the Prussian Evan- 
gelical Church has at last given what may be con- 
sidered the deathblow to the May Laws. Dr. 
Koegal, the Court preacher, succeeded in carrying 
the proposal that the candidates in theology, 
instead of passing a Government examination, shall 
be examined only by the examiners nominated by 
the synod. The new Minister of Public Worship 
has accepted this proposal and promised its adoption 
by the Government. 

EXCLUSION or MISSIONARIES FROM ZULULAND.— 
At a meeting of the clergy of the rural deanery of 
Plymouth and Devonport, held on Thursday, it was 
unapimously decided that the bishop of the diocese 
should be requested to write to the Colonial Secre- 


_ tary representing the extreme inadvisability of per- 


mission being given to John Dunn and other chiefs 

selected to rule provinces in Zululand, over which 

Her Majesty's Government bave control, to have 
o power of excluding missionaries, 


vice - president of Maynooth ; 


of vestrymen. 


THEOLOGICAL HALL In DuRHAM.—Dr. Lightfoot, 
the recently appointed and popular Bishop of Dur- 
ham, has fitted up Bishop Auckland, the princely 


residence belonging to that see, as a theological 


| hall, where students for the ministry are to be 


trained under his own — supervision at an 
extremely small cost. The bishop has freely ex- 
pressed the hope and the belief that by means of 
this college he will be able during his tenure of 
office largely to increase the prosperity of Durham 
University. 

Tue SUNDAY QuESTION.—The question of the Sun- 
day opening of the Guildhall library was discussed 
on Thursday at the meeting of the Court of Com- 
mon Council. The Lord Mayor presided, and there 
was a large attendance. A petition was presented 
by Mr. J. T. Bedford from 557 merchants, ware“ 
housemen, clerks, and others in the City, praying 
the Corporation to sanction the opening of the 
library on Sundays. Counter-petitions from 1,746 
other persons of similar descriptions, from the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, the Working 
Men’s Protestant League, and others, were pre- 
sented against the proposal, A lively discussion 
ensued ; but the Court in the end decided, by 104 
to 34, to reject the proposal to open the library on 
Sundays. The autumn exhibition of pictures at 
the Royal Institution, Manchester, was on Sunday 
thrown open free to the public from two to five in 
the afternoon. During that time the exhibition was 
visited by 4,500 1 mostly belonging to the 
working class, and thousands more were unable to 
gain admission. 

THE PROrOSED COMPREHENSION OF NoNCONFOR- 
MISTS,—At the sitting of the Manchester Diocesan 
Conference on Friday papers were read and dis- 
cussions took place on the subject of the Compre- 
hension of Nonconformists.” Ultimately, at the 
suggestion of the bishop, the following resolution 
was passed: — That this conference desires to pro- 
mote a friendly recognition of those of our Dissent- 
ing brethren who will consent to meet us on the 
ground of our common Christianity, and expresses 
an earnest wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and to co-operate with them on any possible 
platform of Christian work. That in the opinion 
of this conference it is desirable that the Convoca. 
tion of this province should consider the question 
of the comprehension of Nonconformists with a view 
to devising the best means of terminating our dis- 
sensions and establishing essential unity and work- 
ing harmony between all sections of earnest Chris- 
— eee in the land.” Mr. T. C. Horsfall intro- 
duced a discussion on the duty of the Church with 
regard to the recreations of the people. An inte- 
resting debate followed on the subject of the opening 
of libraries, art galleries, and museums on Sundays, 
but no resolution was passed, and the conference 


broke + : 

THe New Irish UNIversiry.—The constitution 
of the Senate of the new University proceeds, and 
promises to be completed in a few days, when the 
charter will be issued. The Catholic bishops 
recently determined to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, on certain terms stated, in working the new 
Act. During the visit of Sir Stafford Northcote 
the formation of the Senate progressed. The 
Catholic bishops submitted the names of thirty-six 
Catholics, lay and clerical, from which they 
requested the Government to select representative 
Catholic senators. So far it appears to be agreed that 
amongst the Catholic representative senators will 
be the Earl of Granard, Lord O' Hagan, Lord 
Emly, The O’Conor Don, Major O’Reilly, Professor 
Ormsby, Dean Neville, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity ; Professor Molloy, vice-rector ; Dr. Walsh, 
Dr. M Gettigan, 
Archbishop of Armagh; Dr. M‘Cabe, Archbishop 
of Dublin; either Dr. Gillooly, Bishop of Elphin, 
or Dr. Moran, Bishop of Ossory; the Rev. Dr. 
Woodlock, Bishop of Ardagh, and five others, the 
representative Catholics being eighteen out of 
thirty-six on the Senate. Standard. 

PEDLAR’S AcRE Estate, LAußgErn.—Lambeth 
is distinguishing itself on a small scale in disrespect 
for law. A Mr. Burrup is the treasurer of Pedlar’s 
Acre Estate, the proceeds of which are the property 
of the ratepayers. By a little financing certain 
interest has accrued, which Mr. Burrup, on a 
fanciful theory of its being extra-parochial, has 
devoted to the purposes of the Lambeth parish 
church, the rector of which is an absentee with a 
mere pittance of 1,500/.a year, besides fees. To 
obtain this available sum, Mr. Burrup seems to 
have invested certain monies which he should have 
paid into the parochial treasury without delay, and 
thus run the serious risk of losing a very consider- 
able sum belonging to the ratepayers. Certainly 
this gentleman incurred a great responsibility in 
investing parochial money; but he, doubtless, 
satisfied himself with the pious thought that it was 
for the good of the Church. The interest having 
been paid over to the church which he attended, Mr. 
Burrup was indempified by the vestry in a course 
which the vestry clerk very properly stigmatised 
as illegal. Speaking plainly, judging by the facts 
before us, there seems to have been a misappro 
priation of parochial funds, ard the ratepsyer 
should see to it on the occasion of the next election 
Lambeth parish church must be in 
a great strait indeed if it is hard up for 241., 
the sum in dispute. If its friends are obliged to 
resort to such a practice as this to enable the 
churchwardens to pay their way, what enthusiasts 
the congregation must be ! | 

An EccrxsiasticaL Uroria.—The Morning Post 
is not hopeful of the success of the Home Reunion 
. — 1 which seeks to bring over Dissenters to the 
Ch of England, The theologival platforms of 


———— 


the Church and Nonconformity respectively are so 
fundamentally and essentially different that it is 
impossible to fuse them. The Church takes her 
stand upon catholicity, the sects upon private 
judgment. Dissent is at hopeless issue with the 
Church on the nature of the two sacraments, on holy 
orders, and on episcopacy, not to speak of objec- 
tions to the Church’s ~~ position, her precom- 
posed prayers, and her Thirty - nine Articles, Of 
course it is within the bounds of possibility that 
one by one the majority of English Nonconformists 
might be won back to the Church and reabsorbed 
into the body from which they originally seceded ; 
but nothing could be less probable than the idea of 
establishing thorough intercommunion between 
bodies essentially different in texture, structure, and 
objects. The truth is that there can be no permanent 
unity that is not organic. There may be charity, 
brotherliness, friendly co-operation in ordinary 
works of public utility and benevolence, and gene- 
rally in promoting good as against evil; but for 
unity other than this there is but one condition. 
Nonconformists must conform. They must acknow- 
ledge the Church’s bishops and their jurisdiction, 
the Church’s creeds and sacraments; and they 
must accept the Church’s orders, and furnish their 
quota towards the Church’s material resources—i ¢ , 
they must bring over their chapels and turn them 
into churches. ier terms than these are precluded 
by the nature of the case. How far such a rein- 
corporation is probable let any man of experience 
judge for himself. That some modus vivendi by 
which there may be much friendliness and co-opera- 
tion between Dissenters and the Church is not 
impossible, the Post is not prepared to deny, but 
it should be noted that that is not unity. 


Beligions and Y nominations Revs, 


The American missionaries in Burmah have re- 
mained at Bhamo. Should hostilities occur they 
propose seeking safety in China. 

The Rev. P. H. Crawley, of Cannington, Somer- 
set, has received and accepted a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of the church at Milverton, in the 
same county. , 

At the next quarterly meeting of the members 
and friends of the Open-Air Mission, which will be 
held on Monday next, October 27, 1879, at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington Butts, a special 
address to 4 preachers will be given by 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, after the prayer - meeting, 
which will commence at seven o’clock. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 28, the Kev, T. 
Gasquoine closed his ministry at Christ Church, 
Oswestry. The rev. gentleman excused himeelf 
from saying anything personal, and delivered an 
impressive sermon upon separation generally. There 
was a very large congregation, Of the great lors 
which the town of Oswestry, as well as the con- 

regation of Christ Church, will sustain by Mr. 
6 voine's departure, we have spoken before; but 
we believe there is no immediate prospect of the 
rev. gentleman’s removal from amongst us,— 
Oswestry Advertiser, 

BERKHAMSTED. —The Nonconformists’ annual 
united thanksgiving services were held in the High- 
street Church on the 14th inet. Thomas Read, 
Kaq., presided, and with the Rev. E. White, of 
Kentish Town (who also preached in the afternoon), 
and the Revs. J. Menzies, A. McIntosh, A. Scott 
(Congregational), E. T. Carrier (Wesleyan), and 
W. 5. Elleston (Baptist), addressed a crowded 
meeting. The united choirs gave a selection of 
music, and the place had been decorated for the 
occasion, At the close a collection was made for 
the united coal and clothing club. 

ZENANA Mission WoRK.—On the evening of the 
14th, at the residence of Sir Robert and Lady 
Lush, in the Avenue-road, St. John’s Wood, a 
drawing-room valedictory gathering was held in 
connection with the departure of three ladies, Mies 
Johnstone, Miss Wells, and Miss Thompson, of 
Scotland, Birmingham, and Liverpool respectively, 
for zenana mission work in India. The Rev. Dr. 
Landels presided, and addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. Dr. Angus, D. Jones, B. A., and Mrs. 
Lewis aud Mrs. Etherington, ladies who have just 
returned from a similar sphere of labour. ‘The 
departing missionaries go out under the auspices of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Mr. Spuraceon’s SERMoNS.—On Sunday morn- 
ing the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, preaching at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington, stated that 
the discourse he was about to preach, when printed, 
would complete a series of 1,500 which he had 
delivered in regular consecutive order from the 
pulpit, and which had been published week by 
week. He did not make this statement by way of 
glorifying himself, but rather in order to express 
his thankfulness. He knew of no instance in 
Church history in which 1,500 sermons, together 
with a great number of others preached on divers 
occasions, had been printed and scattered abroad 
—sermons which had been translated into many 
foreign tongues, and which were being read at that 
very moment on that Sabbath morning iu many 
hundreds of places whe.e a minister could not be 
found. 

Tue EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE —The annual aan- 
ference of this Alliance will be held in the Frea 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, on the 23th 
instant, and following days. All the meeti gs, 
with the exception of a conversazione on Tuesday 
and a breakfast on Thursday morning. will be 
held in the Free Assembly Hall, and will he open 
to the public. On the evening of the first cay of 
the conference there will be, after the conversazio: e, 
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a public meeting in the Free Assembly Hall, over 
whe the Lord Provost will preside, and at which 
there will be addresses of welcome by Lord Pol- 
warth, and by Sheriff Campbell on behalf of the 
Edinburgh Committee, to be responded to by visitors 
representing various branches of the Evangelical 

liance, Addresses will also be given on The 
Recent Conference at Basle,” by the Rev. John 
39 D. D., and others; and an historical 
sketch of the operations of the Alliance will be given 
by Mr. A. J. old, one of the secretaries, 

Pg FatTHers’ MEMORIAL CHURCR.— Last 
evening a numerously-attended meeting was held 
in this church in the New Kent-road in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. Lloyd Harris as the 
pastor. Mr. George Williams presided, and was 
supported by numerous neighbouring ministers and 
friends. Letters expressing regret at being unable 
to be present were read from the Rev. P. J. 
Turquand and the Rev. B. Cassim, rector of 
St. George's, Southwark. The chairman deli- 
vered an, address on the claims of Christianity 
on young men, and congratulated the church 
upon the appointment of a minister who 
would do his utmost to bring the claims of 
the Gospel to bear nero the large number of 
working-uien in the neighbourhood, The Rev. G. M. 
Murphy spoke upon The Church and the care of 
children”; Mr. R. C. Morgan, on The Church 
end modern literature”; Mr. C. M. Sawell, on 
‘*The Church the home of the people * and the 
Rev. J. Miller (London City Mission), on The 
Church and mission work in London.“ The Rev. 
Lloyd Harris, who was very cordially received, 
delivered an address on “This Church and its 
mission,” and the meeting was brought to a close 
by a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

THe RRV. A. Mgarns — After a pastorate 
extending over a period of thirteen years, the Rev. 
A. Mearns has decided to retire from his position 
as minister of Markham-square Congregational 
Church, in order to devote himself entirely to the 
work of the London eg dey Union, the 
secretaryship of which he has held for about three 
years. On Tuesday evening a social meeting of 
the church and congregation was held, to take A 
farewell of the reverend gentleman as their 
pastor, After tea, the Rev. Dr. Raleigh was 
called to the chair, and when he had delivered 
a sbort sympathetic speech, Mr. Hughes, one 
of the deacons, referred to their great esteem 
for, and obligations to, Mr. Mearns, during 
whose ministry a debt between 4,000/. and 5, 000“. 
had been cleared off, and who had been specially 
attractive to young people. Theold and the young, 
the sick sad the healthy, the well-to-do and the 
poor, all had special cause to thank Mr. Mearns for 
services renderd tothem. He had declined tempting 
overtures elsewhere, and it was only when the whole 


ol London had been placed in one scale as against 


Markham-spuare Church in the other, that Mr. 
Mearns bad found it to be his imperative duty to give 
up his smaller sphere, and to devote the whole of his 
energies to the larger one. His people could not 
help sorrowing at the loss of his services, but they 
felt some pride in having been members of a church 
whose minister was selected to fill such an impor- 
tant position. In the name of a number of con- 
tributors he begged Mr. Mearns to accept of a 
handsome dining-room clock as a trifling token of 
their love, and Mrs. Mearns of a brooch and earrings 
in gold and pearls. In the course of a feelin 
reply Mr. Mearns referred to their long · oontinu 
peace and cordiality, and rejoiced that he was 
able to leave with the confidence and the love of 
the people at Markham-square Church. Brief 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. R, Macbeth, 
R. H. Lovell, J. Foster, and J. H. Hollowell—the 
last-named remarking that the work which Mr. 
Mearns had undertaken would be very arduous, for 
he would have to keep about 300 ministers in order 
—(laughter)—and anyone who should succeed in 
doing that must be a man of genius. Mr. Mearns 
expressed his gratitude to Dr. Raleigh for presiding 
over the meeting, and said that in his new office 
he hoped to be a servant of the churches in London, 
and would devote himself to the evangelisation of 
the metropolis. The proceedings closed in the usual 
manner. 


The Atheneum states that Bishop Colenso is 
— in Natal a complete digest of the Blue 

ooks on the Zulu war. This work is described by 
those who have seen it as a monument of patient 
and conscientious industry. 

A new feature in the Sunday-school literature 
of the present season is the publication of an 
Eoglish edition of the American Sunday-school 
Times, which will be issued every Wednesday, price 
twopence, by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, com- 
mencing on the 8th inst. 

Prof. Sheldon Amor, who on account of delicate 
health is now on his way to Australia, left in the 
press a work on Peace and War,” which will 
shortly be published. 

The committee of the Sunday School Union pur. 
pose bi inging out their present serial, Kind Words, 
as a penny weekly for boys and girls, under the 


title of Young England, ‘Lhe first number will be 


ready before Christmas, 

Tuk EstaTEs AND BUILDINGS IMPROVEMENT AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION (Limited), advertised in 
another column, invite etubscriptions for the first 
isaue of 5,000 10/. shares, The business proposed is 
the purchase, improvement, and sale of land aud 
houses, which will be acquired by the directors 
only, acting under the guidance of their surveyors 
and architect, and which will form tangible security 
to the ehareholders, 


Correspondence, 


—- — 


THE BURIAL SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,. — While the Burials Bill and the Cemeteries 
Acts, with suggested modifications and transforma- 
tions of them, are under discussion, it is desirable 
that every granule of actual experience that can 
point a direction for practical measures should 
come under public notice, May I therefore ask you 
to publish some of the reflections that have been 
forced upon me by recent bereavement ? 

Three years ago J purchased a piece of ground 
in the consecrated portion of the cemetery which 


is allotted to the parish in which I reside. I had 


good reasons then for selecting this piece of ground, 
into which I need not now enter. On the 3rd 
inst. my eldest son died, and i wished his body to 
be deposited in the ground which was mine by pur- 
chase. But I did not wish that the ordinary burial 
service of the Church of England should be used, I 
very much desired that the service should be 
conducted by my friend, the Rev. J. Morlais Jones, 
who is our usual minister, and who had visited my 
son during his last illness. On inquiry, however, 
I found that this could not be allowed, which 
indeed I was prepared for. I should have been 
quite satisfied with a devotional service at my own 
house, and a silence at the grave. And I requested 
the vicar of the district in which my house is 
situated to permit us so to bury our dear one. 
This, however, was not allowed. I was told that 
no burial could be permitted in the consecrated 
part of the cemetery without the use of the Church 
of England service, I represented to the vicar that 
it was certainly optional on bis part to permit silence; 
no scandal could possibly arise from it; whatever 
the law of the case might be no one could wish a 
law to be rigorously enforced which compelled the 
administration of a religious service to those who 
had no desire to receive it; moreover, the law 
itself is in a fluctuating state, on the eve of great 
changes exactly in this direction ; and that it was 
quite usual to allow even of some laxity in admini- 
stering a law when it was evidently condemned by 
public opinion, especially an ecclesiastical law 
where legal uncertainty reaches its climax. All this 
and more I urged. But the vicar opposed a passive 
but obstinate resistance, and I was obliged to give 
a most reluctant consent to the use of the burial 
service. It is not easy to believe that the vicar 
would, indeed, have violated law, or incurred any 
risk or received any blame, if he had consented to 
silence. I am persuaded he could have permitted 
silence if he had chosen. His insistance only shows 
how a man who is in many respects deserving of 
esteem can allow himself, through the entangle- 
ments of a false position, to trample ruthlessly upon 
sentiments which it is his duty as a man to honour 
and regard. Laymen would as a rule look eagerly 
for some way of evading a piece of legal cruelty : 
clergymen lend themselves to it without ruth or 
repentance. Indeed, one is inclined to think that 
the more harsh and churlish an ecclesiastical law is, 
the more relishing is it to the clerical mind. 


On the legal question I do not profess to speak, 
and should be glad of the opinion of any members 
of the Liberation Society who can give the judg- 
ment of an expert on the question. But I know 
that a Church which thus unnecessarily violates 
sentiments which all the world agrees in regarding 
as sacred is self-condemned, and needs not go 
through the farce of solemn congresses to find out 
why Dissenters are so shockingly contumacious and 
what can be done to conciliate them. 


To me the most astonishing portion of my recent 
experiences is the comfortable acquiescence with 
which people accept the Church of England burial 
service as faultless or certainly unobjectionable- 
Of course I have received the usual conven- 
tional remonstrances against my objecting to the 
‘beautiful and consolatory words of our Church.“ 
I know that the opposition of Dissenters to the 
Church of England is not necessarily theological or 
ecclesiastical, but purely political. And in that 
feeling I share, professing, indeed, to have more and 
deeper sympathies with the episcopal idea and its 
Anglican embodiment than with any other form 
of Church organisation. But it is the vice of the 
Church of England that she compels us to the use 
of her formularies whether we will or no, and thus 
challenges a criticism which otherwise we should 
not care to offer. As it is, the interior structure of 
the burial service becomes a political question, and 
we are reluctantly forced to the discussion of sanc- 
tities in the columns of a newspaper, For this 


reason may I ask you to allow me to state some 
of the reasons why I prefer the sad consolation of 
silence to the service offered for my use by the 
Church of England ? | 


Most of the services of the Church of England 
command my sincere sympathy and admiration. 
But there is one conspicuous exception, Of 
all these services that for burial contains the 
most and the worst blemishes. Doubtless there 
are passages in it that are beautiful and conso. 
latory.” But I suppose any service compiled by 
educated Christian gentlemen would also contain 
similar passages ; and as most of the consolatory 
expressions are taken directly from Scripture, there 


can claim as peculiarly her own. But even these 
Scriptural selections are not wisely compiled. The 
extract from 1 Cor. xv. is needleesly long, and 
includes some propositions which seem to me, as I 
know they do to many others, rather illogical, con- 
fused, and mystical. But the offensive passages in 
the service begin when these long preliminaries are 
over, and the mourners have reached the grave side, 
There is a morbid gloominess over the whole of the 
remainder of the service which is anything but 
consolatory. The key-note is struck by the 
recital of an isolated text of Scripture, which 
is really the morbid utterance of a distracted patri- 
arch—one of those half-truths which are most 


valuable if used by a sound and well-balanced mind, 


but not fit to be suggested to those who are already 
likely to be only too disposed to take unhealthy 
views of life and death. The text I allude to is, 
% Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time 
to live, and is full of misery.” The Authorised 
Version is— few days and full of trouble,” which 
is much less gloomy. But the passage itself is 
wrongly used when it is thus detached from its 
context and made the keynote of a service. All 


the sentences that fol ow are of the same cast. We 


address a God who for our sins is justly dis- 
pleased —a suggestion neither pertinent nor con- 
solatory—and we insult the All-merciful Father by 
asking Him, in a prayer which might perhaps be 
more appropriately addressed to the devil,— 
‘*Deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death —a prayer which may perhaps be capable 
of subtle theological justification, bat is certainly 
not of the simple childlike character that the 
occasion requires. In this connection the tone of 
frantic invocation rises to agony. No less than seven 
different forms of urgent and passionate invoca- 
tion, with a full complement of bhysterio 's.“ 
lead up to this most revolting petition—‘‘ Suffer 
us not, at our last hour, for any pains of death, to 
fall from Thee —a petition which appears to me 
to involve utterly false and mischievous conceptions 
of life and death, of the nature of man’s subjection 
to mortal frailty, and of his dependence upon God. 
I do not press any objection against the famous 
clause, in sure and certain hope ”—though it is 
painful to reflect how many Evangelical clergy” 
men must be forced to use these words in 
cases where they cannot believe them to be 
true. Then, after two or three rather irrele- 
vant and well-worn antiphonal exchanges be- 
tween the priest and the clerk—a functionary 
whose hard, unsympathetic tones often cast a 
chill over the whole service—the Lord’s Prayer 
follows, and then two other prayers. The first of 
these contains this absurd petition—‘‘ beseeching 
Thee, of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to accom: 
plish the number of thine own elect.” If we are, 
indeed, addressing a Deity who will allow His crea- 
tures to fall into some sort of perdition through the 
pains of death, no wonder we are inclined to ask 
Him to give up the miserable business of making 
souls altogether, and wind up the scheme of a 
world which is a failure and a disgrace to its Author. 
But is this the sentiment that any burial service 
ought to suggest? I daresay other explanations 
may be offered of these dismal and desponding 
words—but a burial service ought not to use words 
which require to be explained away, or are 
open to such monstrous interpretations. And 
the English Church gives us no alternative 
prayers—there is no choice permitted among 
two or more forms: we must consent to these 
absurdities whether we like them or no. 


Perhaps the improprieties and crudities of this 
bad service are passed over because they usually are 
listened to by those whose perceptions are be- 
numbed by sorrow, and whose minds are more 
disposed to passive assent than to active reflection. 
The blemishes I have pointed out, one would 
think, must be obvious to most persons who care: 
fully consider the import of words they use, 4° 
obvious to Churchmen as to Dissenters. Why are 


| they all s0 passive? so ready to join in the conven: 


is nothing in them which the Church of England 
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tional compliments which pass muster in society, 
and yet are so hollow and feeble? There must 


surely be members of the Church of. England who 


are not afraid of God—who do not shriek out their 
prayers in the abject phrases and frenzied tones of 
the worshippers of Baal or Moloch—who do not 
desire that the All-Merciful Creator should cease 
from his work, and give up the horrible business of 
sending His children to perdition. Why do not 
these join with one voice in protesting against the 
hideous deformities of the Burial Service ? 
I am, yours very respectfully, 


~ Blackheath, 2 


— 


VACANT CHURCHES.—THE PROPOSED 
CONFIDENTIAL COUNTY COMMITTEES, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


SIR, —I cannot say I felt very great surprise that 
at the meetings of the Congregational Union in 
Cardiff last week it was proposed to recommend 
the several County Associations to consider the 
desirableness of appointing a confidential committee 
with which vacant churches and movable ministers 
may correspond ”’ ; for, considering the length the 
Union has already gone towards a modified Presby- 
terianism, another step or two in that direction can 
no longer excite wonder. But I was surprised to 
find that out of the large assembly only one was 
found to utter a protest against such a proposal. 
Mr. Baldwin Brown deserves the thanks of 
' Independents generally for the promptitude with 
which he exposed the scheme and protested against 
it. It does not follow, however, because he was 
the only speaker in opposition to it, that there are 
not others who doubt its wisdom, and who will, on 
reflection, determine to vote against it if it should 
ever be reintroduced to the Union. To provide 
against such a possibility, and to excite public dis- 
trust in this measure, I venture to ask you to insert 
this note. , 

The Congregational Union is closely associated 
with a society whose aim is the liberation of reli- 
gion from State patronage and control.” It would 
be no advantage to the cause of religion generally 
if it were delivered from one form of restraint to 
find itself under the power of another. But this, 
it appears, is already the case with large numbers of 
ministers belonging to a body once called Inde- 
pendents. Mr. Hannay, in a vigorous reply to Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, acknowledged this, and offered it 
as a reason for the transference of the power and 
patronage from himself to confidential committees, 
His words were these: ‘‘ Even now, when we seem 
to be in a state of chaos, there is a great deal more 
management than Mr. Brown reckons for. Only it 
is autocratic ; it is done by me, not by a committee ; 
and it is done in the Memorial Hall, in the councils of 
county secretaries ; it is done on the prompting of 
private and individual views—it may be, private 
and ‘individual caprice.” And then, after a few 
words of personal matters and detail, Mr. Hannay 
continued: At present matters are managed in 
camera. I have more influence than any man in 
England in settling ministers, and I do not want it.” 


Everyone who knows Mr. Hannay knows at the 
same time that he would act in a just and kindly 
spirit, and I can well believe that he would gladly 
transfer the power of settling ministers to others. 
But why, I would ask in all humility, not transfer 
it to its proper owners, the vacant churches ? Why 
are they to be settled either by the secretary of 

the Congregational Onion” or by a confidential 
committee”? Are they not to be trusted? If 
not, why do they exist as churches? Are 
they not the organs of the Spirit”? Why, 
then, deprive them of their functions? The 
proposal of the Rev. R. Ann, looked at alone, 
seemed to me mischievous, as indicating a 
too great belief in machinery and organisation, and 
a distrust of the spirit and capacity of churches to 
settle their own affairs. But Mr. Hannay’s speech 
is a much more serious ground of alarm. From that 
I gather that Independency in many parts of 
England has ceased to exist, and even what remains 
is too much, according to one speaker, who is 
reported to have said, We have too much 
individualism amongst us, I think—too much inde- 
pendency.” This was the utterance of, I believe, 
the treasurer of the Church Aid Society. If so, 
his regret over what remains of Independency will 
not long sadden him. If the confidential com- 
mittees of county unions are to ‘‘settle” the 
ministers, and the Church Aid Society is to pay 
them, Independency will become a memory, but it 
will not exist within the limits of the Congrega- 
tional Union. | 
Lam, yours respectfully, 
MARK WILKS. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE AND DISSENT, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, — Vour article on the Church Congress dis- 

cussion on The causes and remedy for Dissent 

states that those who think it a grievance that 

Dissent should be classed with other hindrances to 

Church progress, such as heathenism and infidelity, 

should remember that a deceased prelate was less 
forbearing—for Bishop Wilberforce placed it in the 
same category as beershops. 

I know that this corresponds with the general 
impression of what the deceased bishop said and 
did; but, in justice to his memory, it should be 
made known that it does not quite accurately, or, 
at least, completely state the actual facts. 

In the autumn of 1863 the Bishop of Oxford de- 
livered a triennial charge, and the impression pro- 
duced on the public mind by the reports which 
appeared in the newspapers immediately afterwards 
may be learned from the following passage from the 
Clerical Journal—which rebuked the bishop for his 
‘‘unfortunate” classification of the hindrances 
encountered by the Church of England :— 


In speaking of the hindrances which presented them- 
selves to the priests of his diccese in the performance 
of their duties, the Bishop of Oxford said that beer- 
shops and bad cottages were deeply complained of, 
especially in rural parishes; but his lordship said these 
evils hardly belonged to the present occasion as a topic 
on which he need dwell, and he then turned to another 
impediment, naMely, the presence of Dissent in the 
parishes, 


Shortly afterwards there appeared what seemed 
to be a full report of the charge, and then the 
episcopal statement was found to have assumed a 
different shape—as will be seen from the following 
extract :— 

He had studied with the most careful attention their 
(the clergy’s) statements of the hindrances which beset 
them in their work. Bad cottages and beershops 
formed the two most numerous answers to his questions 
on this head, but these subjects hardly belonged to 


their immediate matter of discussion to-day, and he 
passed them by. The next hindrance mentioned by 


— — — 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


StR,—Under the above heading, the Manchester 
Guardian of Oct. 16 says :— 


A movement of considerable importance, probably, 
in its bearings on the practical relations to each other 
of members of the various Evangelical denominations, 
was initiated on Tuesday by the opening of the new 
Baptist church at Bowdon. Bya Sans in the trust 
deed of the property, provision is made for the admis- 
sion to membership of Evangelical Christians of all 
denominations, Such members, that they may fully 
preserve their own consistency as Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Wesleyans, &c., are to be styled “ non-deno- 
minational members; aud, in order that the church 
may maintain its distinctive principles intact, they are 
not to speak or vote at church meetings upon matters 
affecting baptism or other recognised points of diffe- 
rence between themselves and the denomination, No 
doubt if the plan here indicated were generally acted 
upon, there would be found in many localities one 
strong and vigorous church instead of three or four 
struggling denominations, The advocates of this new 
departure, as it may be termed, in religious mattéts, 
point out that various important societies are main- 
tained by persons representing all sections of Evan- 
gelical Christians, and they think that in church 
matters much gonerous co-operation may be secured 
between persons whose points of agreement are greator 
and more important than those of difference, by the 
frauk recoguition of the latter, and a general consent 
to treat them as open questions, 


The opening service of this church (Tuesday 
evening, October 14) was conducted by the Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D, of Manchester, who 
at its close remarked that he had special pleasure 
in commending the appeal for funds to the liberality 
of his audience, as the trust deed of the church had 
provided for the admission, not only to communion 
but to membership, of all who love the Lord Jeaus 
Christ in sincerity. 

The clause in the deed referring to membership 
states that it shall be lawful for the members of 
the church for the time being to admit to church 
membership any person or persons professing 


some of them was the prevalence of Dissent in the parishes. 
The number of the separatists might not be large, but 
they tended to weaken their ministry, and to disturb 
the minds of their flock. This seemed to him to point 
out the true cause of the evil anditsremedy. They 
wanted more distinctive Church teaching. 

Here it will be seen that it is some of the 
clergy of his diocese who are made responsible for 
the association of Dissent with ‘‘ beershops and bad 
cottages”; but it is at the same time equally 
apparent that the bishop, instead of censuring such 
a mode of regarding Nonconformity, showed sym- 
pathy with it—spoke of Nonconformists as sepa- 
ratists, and of their action as an evil for which 
it was desirable to find a ‘‘remedy.” He also 
emphasised his views in the following additional 
passage :— 

A few of the clergy in this diocese had mentioned 
the existence of another hindrance in the intrusion of 
neighbouring clergy, associated sometimes with the Dis- 
senters from their communion, by holding meetings and 
trying to organise religious societies in the parishes. 

Such intrusions he held to be contrary to 


their Church’s rule, and full of mischief in their con- 
sequences.” 


There is a current a story, to the effect that, in 
reply to alady who asked the bishop why he was 
commonly called Soapy Sam,” his lordship replied 
that it was because, if he got into a mess, he soon 
washed his hands of it! The story is no doubt apo- 
cryphal, but it illustrates the popular view taken of 
the bishop's proceedings at the time, and which the 
history of this very charge partially justifies. For, 
as version No. 2 had not wholly removed the 
impression produced by No. 1, there was a third, 
and episcopally issued, version of the charge, in 
which there was the qualifying statement that his 
lordship considered Dissent to be an evil of a 
wholly different nature to beershops ; while he had 
also publicly explained that ‘‘it would be wholly 
alien to his nature to insult conscientious men who 
differ from him.“ 

This happened fifteen years ago, and that matters 
have not mended in the interim is shown by the 
fact that a leading topic at the recent Church 
Congress was The Causes and Remedy for Dis- 
sent.“ That is, Dissent is regarded as an evil to 
be stamped out, as though it were an epidemic like 
cattle-plague, or a chronic disease like smallpox ; 
and Dissenters are viewed, not as co-operating in 
Christian work to keep down a rising tide of vice 


| and irreligion, but as antagonists, to be openly 


fought, or skilfully circumvented! And yet there 
are Churchmen who innocently wonder that Dis- 
senters should not mind their own affairs, instead 
of trying to put an end to the National Kstablish- 
ment which fosters this notion and gives authority 
to its advocates ! A 
Your obedient servant, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 


Serjeanta’ Inn, Oct, 20, 1879. 


repentance towards God and faith in and obedi- 
ence to our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall exhibit a 
consistent walk and character, and shall avow 
their belief in the doctrines set forth in Clause I. 
of the Schedule hereto” (the leading points of 
the well-known Evangelical Alliance statement 
of Evangelical doctrines), although such 
persons shall not be of the denomination 
aforesaid, but such non-denominational mem- 
bers shall not be entitled to speak or vote at any 
church meeting on any matter or question affecting 
baptism, or any other principle or practice of the 
denomination aforesaid upon-which they are not in 
agreement with its members.“ 

Although this arrangement, if adopted generally 
by the churches of the various denominations 
affected, would have a beneficial influence in many 
directions, its chief practical operation would pro- 
bably be to stop the multiplication, in districts not 
populous enough to support more than one strong 
Evangelical cause, of struggling denominational 
churches, many of which, too poor to afford a 
decent stipend to their minister or sustain any real 
aggressive work, are daily made to realise the 
serious loss to Christ’s cause which results from 
separating His people into clans in thinly-peopled 
places. 

Under the new arrangement, one vigorous and 
really catholic church would be left in undisturbed 
possession of such a district. In dealing with the 
many localities of this character, the denominations 
affected would, of course, have to act on the prin- 
ciple of give and take: an Episcopalian church 
being left in charge of one district, a Congregational 
in another, a Wesleyan in a third, and so on ; 
guarantees being taken in every case that faithful 
Gospel preaching would be maintained. These 
would doubtless be forthcoming in most cases, as in 
default of them it would be understood that the 
district was open to effort on the part of some 
other denomination. | 

It is obvious that no Evangelical denomination 
would lose by this arrangement. On the contrary, 
all of them would gain, as each denomination 
would be relieved from the anxiety and financial 
responsibility of maintaining branches which, from 
the causes referred to, gave little or no reasonable 
prospect of vigorous growth and life. 

In one of the Midland counties I understand a 
practical working arrangement is now in operation, 
under which a joint committee of Independents and 
Baptists is appointed to decide as to the occupation 
of the various districts of the county by the respec- 
tive bodies ; but I believe no provision is made for 
enabling a member of one denomination who resides 
in a district occupied by the other to join its church 
as a non-denominational member, and thus maintain 
his character and consistency as a person holding 
different denominational views. He feels, in fact, if 
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he joined it under existing circumstances, that his 
porition would be a false one, and he is to that 
extent kept from heartily and generously co-ope- 
rating in its work. 

The whole question of the means to secure 
practical co-operation betwixt Christians whose 
points of agreement are far more numerous and 
important than those of difference, hinges, therefore, 
upon the making of due provision for a frank recogni- 
tion of the latter, and a general consent to treat them 
as open questions. 

It is certain that no two members of any society, 
community, family, or indeed church, hold identical 
views upon every question. No difficulty, however, 
is found about the modus vivendi in such cases. 
Recognising this consideration, the well-known 
Evangelical Alliance of London scme years ago 
drew up a statement of the leading points of doc 
trine which Evangelical Christians have in common 
long held to be essential. This declaration, upon 
what are considered vital and fundamental points, 
afforded a practical basis of union, and upon it 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and others, have ever since heartily 
and harmoniously co-operated in the home and 
foreign efforts promoted by the Alliance. 

Many societies with evangelistic objects have 
also since been founded upon this expression of 
agreement. Important national societies, like the 
Religious Tract Society (the organisation which pub- 
lishes the Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, and Boy’s 
Own Paper), proceed upon a virtually similar basis. 
They are supported by members of many religious 
denominations, who have all some great Christian 
end in common. The City Missions of all our large 
towns afford another illustration. 

It remains to be seen whether a principle which 
is already fully recognised in the field of foreign 
missions (the missionary societies of the several 
Evangelical denominations having some time ago 
agreed not to operate in the same regions) can be 
carried out in the home field to the extent of mutual 
arrangement for the apportionment of districts 
which, from the necessities of their case, must 
either be handed over to half-a-dozen small rival 
denominational churches or to a single strong 
charch of one deuomination admitting to member 
ship and working in peace and harmony with 
Obristians of all other evangelical bodies. 

There is one probable practical result of the 
arrangement to which allusion has not yet been 
made. If carried out in towns, it would enable a 
member of any church who felt dissatisfied with the 
ministrations of its pastor, or with the general tone 
and spirit of the charch, to quietly withdraw (with 
his “nationality ” unchanged) to the neighbouring 
church of some other denomination, where—though 
perhaps confronted with methods and practices not 
entirely to his taste—he felt he would derive 
more real spiritual good. Of course the arrange 
ment cuts both ways, so, in the aggregate, no 
denomination would really lose. The loss or gain 
in any case would be simply a matter of local 
incidence. Under the present practice it is 
quite common to hear local complaints about 
persons going away to other churches, and 
thus being lost to their denomination. By the 
proposed plan such persons need only temporarily 
withdraw. Having preserved their consistency, 
they could at any time return when arrangements 
2 more satisfactory to them had been 

. 

With regard, finally, to the question whether 
existing churches would be allowed by their trust 
deeds (regulating membership and other matters) 
to adopt this change, it is sufficient to say that 
trust deeds safeguard the distinctive principles 


and practices of churches by admitting to full 


membership those only who—sympathising with 
their denominational peculiarities — would not 
attempt to alter them. Non-denominational mem- 
bers, being incompetent to speak or vote at church 
meetings upon distinctive denominational matters 
or other recognised points of difference betwixt 
themselves and the denomination whose church 
they had joined, are still more incompetent to invade 
their polity, and are therefore, ipso facto, outside 
and beyond the scope and intention of the trust 
deed. Yours, &c., 


THE SETTLEMENT OF ZULULAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —The pacification of Zululand, under the 
orders of Sir Garnet Wolseley, as representing the 
Beaconsfield Administration, has begun most 
inauspiciously for the best interests of the country 
concerned as generally viewed, at least by a 


| 


of defined sections of the territory Sir Garnet has 
selected and appointed the person known as ‘‘John 
Dunn,” who has taken the earliest opportunity of 
announcing that Christian missionaries will not 
be allowed to exercise their calling under his rule. 
This seems certain: whether similar exclusion will 
be proclaimed by the other appointed chiefs re- 
mains to be seen, but may be not unnaturally 
apprehended. It is further a question whether the 
new order of things will not involve British 
authority in the sanction of human slavery, and 
that in a form most repugnant to all right feeling. 
It is an old Zulu ‘custom to reckon ‘‘ women” as, 
equally with ‘‘horned cattle,” mere property in 
the hands of such men as possess either the one or 
the other. What the men and women of England 
will very soon want to know, and that without any 
circumlocution, is—Whether the Queen’s Ministers, 
(yes, the Queen's“) mean to sanction such an 
institution? Yours, &c., 


Epitome of Rebos. 
— 

There has again been snow at Balmoral and 
its neighbourhood. 
The Empress Eugenie is said to have consider- 
ably improved in health during her residence at 
Abergeldie Castle. She is frequently visited by the 
Queen and Princess Beatrice. According to the 
Gaulois the Empress has taken an irrevocable reso- 
lution to make a pilgrimage to Zululand to pray 
upon the spot where her son fell. 
The Princess Louise sailed from Quebec on Satur- 
day for England, on board the Sarmatian. The 
Merquis of Lorne has returned to Ottawa. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by the Czarewitch and Czarevna, arrived in Paris 
on Saturday morning from Denmark. They were 
afterwards received by President Grévy. , 
Prince Leopold, on his arrival at Sheffield on 
Saturday afternoon, was met at the Victoria 
Station by the mayor and presented with an 
address of welcome, and afterwards drove through 
the principal streets of the town, in company with 
Mr. Mark Firth, to that gentleman’s residence at 
Oakbrook, about two miles from Sheffield. On 
Monday the Prince opened Firth College, the 
gift of Mr. Mark Firth to Sheffield, which has 
been erected at a cost of 20,0001, with an endow- 
ment of 25,0001 and a number of scholarships, His 
— — Highness, having been presen with 
addresses from the Cutlers Company and the town 
trustees in the Cutlers’ Hall, was entertained at 
luncheon by the mayor and corporation, and made a 
thoughtfulfand effective addre:s, which was greatly 
cheered. 
The Daily News states that Lord Derby has 
invited Lord Hartington to stay at Knowsley on 
the occasion of his visit to Lancashire for the pur- 
pose of attending the Liberal meeting which is to 
be held at Manchester on Friday next. 
It is believed (says the Echo) that Lord Carnarvon 
will follow Lord Derby into the Liberal camp. It 
is well known that between the former and the 
Premier the antagonism is more pronounced than 
between the Premier and the lord of Knowsley. 

The Leeds Mercury states that it bas been resolved 
to hold a great Liberal demonstration in Leeds on 
November 14. The Duke of Argyll has been asked 
to 22 and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
and other gentlemen are expected to be present on 
the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have returned from their 
visit to the Continent to Harley-street. They 
were on Saturday entertained at dinner in Paris 
by M. Girardin. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield and the leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are expected in town to-day. 

Mr. Gladstone will pay his visit to Midlothian 
and deliver a series of political addresses in the 
last week of November. 

Mr. Thomas Barnes, chairman of the Lancashire 
and Yorksbire * Company, has been selected 
as the Liberal candidate for Bolton, in compan 
with Mr. J. K. Cross, at the general election. He 
formerly sat for the borough. ; 

The Liberals of Chelsea have made a considerable 
gain on the new register. They sustained 1,783 
claims, and their opponents 1,216, making a net 
Liberal gain of 567. 

Mr. Fawcett, who is now at Cambridge, has 
lately returned from a visit to Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
M.P., in Wales. He is to address his constituents 
in Hackney next Tuesday. 

It is announced that the Government have 
decided on the immediate construction of a railway 
to Candahar, and are already purchasing the 
materials for it. 

Mr. Forster, speaking at the Salt Schools, 
Saltaire, Bradford, on Thursday night, dwelt on 
the importance ol a system of education superior to 
that given in primary schools being provided 
throughout the country for children of the rer 
portion of the middle classes. He expressed him- 
self in favour of such a system being provided by 
the State, and spoke in laudatory terms of the 
secondary education given in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. Primary schools, he said, were doing 
good work, but children of such persons as clerks, 
shopkeepers, small manufacturers, and farmers 
required instruction beyond that of the three R’s 


‘majority of the British people, As one of the chiefs 


‘given in primary schotls, 


a 


— — 


The high tides at 1 assisted by the 
gales, have totally destroyed the concrete wall of 
the new promenade extension. The damage is 
estimated at over 1,000/. 

It is believed that no further call will be made 
on the shareholders of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
The third dividend, 13s. 4d. per £1 in all, has just 
been paid out of money in hand. It is hoped that 
a rise in the value of securities held will enable the 
liquidators by-and-by to meet all claims. 

The trade prospects in the various mineral dis- 
tricts are brighteuing visibly. From South Wales, 
Middlesbrough, Sheffield, Darlington, Cornwall, 
and other coal, iron, and tin centres come encou- 
raging reports. How much of this revival is due 
to the speculative spirit which a rising market 
rarely fails to call into existence it is as yet impos- 
sible to say. 

The prices of coal and iron, especially the latter, 
are steadily advancing. During the last week one 
firm contracted to supply the Indian Government 
with 2,000 tons of bridge work. 

The price of corn still advances. The average 

rice of wheat last week throughout the United 
— was 498. 9d. per quarter. During the 
corresponding week of 1878 it was 39s. 3d. per 
quarter, or, in other words, the price of wheat at 
the present time is 10s. 6d. per quarter higher than 
it was a year ago. The price of oats and barley 
exhibits little sign of change. 

A circular has been addressed to the members of 


the South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire Coal 


owners’ Association by the officials of the South 
Yorkshire Miners’ Union, drawing attention to 
the improved condition of the coal, coke, and iron 
trade of the district, and asking for an advance of 
10 per cent. 

A violent shock of earthquake is reported as 
having been distinctly felt at several places in 
West Cumberland at about half-past five on Satur- 
day morning. At Maryport, in several houser, 
chairs, doors, and tables were rattled to the great 
alarm of the inhabitants. In some of the vessels in 
the harbour a mysterious vibration was felt. A 
vivid flash of lightning was seen at the same time 
the shock was felt. : 

The Great Northern Railway Company ran for the 
first time on Saturday a dining-room and drawing: 
room car from King’s-cross to Peterborough and 
back. About fifty persons travelled on this trial 
trip, and the arrangements are stated to have 
worked t ucoessfully. These cars will be attached 
for the present to the morning and afternoon 
express trains between Leeds and King’s-cross ; and 
as soon as the arrangements can be brought into 
thorough working order second as well as first class 
passengers will be admitted to the car at a small 
charge for dinner. 

The nocturnal sham fight between gunboats and 
torpedoes, which has been looked forward to with 
considerable interest by naval and military experts, 
came off in the Solent on Thursday. The attack 
was directed against Fort Monckton, which was pro- 
tected by sunken mines, The electric light was 
employed in the defence. The experiments com- 
menced at nine o’clock, and lasted three hours. 

There is to be a tremendous Conservative demon- 
stration at Birmingham next Saturday. No less 
than 27,000 free tickets have been issued for it, 
and so it has been decided to divide the meeting 
into two—one in the great hall, and the other in 
the skating rink. These places are capable of hold- 
ing nearly 10,000 persons each. The Marquis of 
Hertford will preside at one meeting and Earl Percy, 
M.P., at the other. 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 

THE Votes oF NoNcONFORMIST MINISTERS. — A 
case of interest to Nonconformists was decided at 
Nuneaton on Monday, when the Rev, Mr. Great- 
head claimed a vote for two houses and some gar- 
dens, of which he received rent as pastor to a 
chapel. The Conservatives opposed the claim, but 
the revising barrister held that one of the condi- 
tions of claimant’s enjoying his office was that he 
should teach according to the tenets of his particu- 
lar denomination, and although his departing from 
such teaching would subject * to dismissal it was 
not inconsistent with his tenure, being a freehold 
one. The claim was allowed. [This decision is 
entirely at variance with that given a few weeks 
ago by a revising barrister in the West Riding. 
Perbaps the question will come before the Court of 
Appeal for final judgment ] 

A Private BURIAL.— Lord Truro, whose resi- 
dence is at Falconhurst, on the summit of Shooter's 
Hill, has just afforded an example of funeral sim- 

licity. Last week his wife died, and his lordship 
ving caused to be made a plain coffin, lightly 
constructed, so as not to arrest the process of 
natural decay, had it interred in a grave dug in the 
lawn which fronts the house, at a spot selected for 
the purpose by the deceased lady during her life- 
time. The grave is about four feet deep, and a 
marble monument will mark its position. It is 
stated that neither the local authorities nor any 
other officials have any power to prevent or object 
to interments of this description, the only legal 
conditions being that the ground shall be freehold, 
the situation removed some distance from a dwell- 
ing-house, and the depth of the grave and other 
circumstances arranged with due regard to the 
public health, 

Tun NWSTAPER Lise, CASE. — The charge of 
libel preferred against Mr. Henry Labouchere, the 
4 — of the society journal Truth, by Mr. E. 

vy Lawson, part proprietor of the Daily Tele. 
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graph, came on for hearing in the London Guildhall 
on Thursday. The Attorney-General and Mr. 
Poland 1 Mr. Labouchere being unde - 
fended by counsel. Sir John Holker, in opening, 
detailed the manner in which Truth had since its 
establishment attacked both Mr, Lawson personally 
and his paper. Mr. Lawson, having given his 
account of the recent struggle between them, 
was cross-%xamined by Mr. Labouchere, and 
the verbal encounter gave rise to great laughter 
in court. Mr. Lawson maintained that he 
thrashed Mr. Labouchere, who offered only 
the feeblest resistance. He admitted having dic- 
tated to his private secretary the account of the 
fight which appeared in Vanity Fair. The other 
witnesses only gave formal evidence. The further 
hearing of the case was adjourned to Friday next. 
Mr. Wyman, the printer of Truth, was associated 
with Mr, Labouchere as defendant in the prosecu- 
tion. 

‘tHE Harvest.—The Leeds Mercury bas published 


reports from all the agricultural districtsin Yorkshire 


regarding the present harvest. The reports agree 
that the cereal crops are much below the average 
both in yield and quality. This is true more 
especially of the wheat and barley crops; for 
although there is an abundance of straw, yet the 
yield per acre it is thought will be fully a third 
under the average. . Oats are likely to yield more 
favourably. The root crops have likewise suffered 
severely from the wet season, turnips being very 
small in the bulb ; while in all parts of the county 
disease has attacked potatoes.—The accounts from 


the western counties of Ireland are of a much more 


cheering character than many anticipated, and the 
view taken by thuse who said that much would 
depend on the weather experienced in the end of 
September and beginning of October has been con- 


firmed. Both from Mayo and Roscommon come |. 


well-credited statements that the harvest is prac- 
tically at an end. The crops have been got in in 
much better condition than was expected; and 
there is no longer any fear of a fuel famine, a large 
quantity of turf having been saved during the past 
three weeks. 

** THE SALVATION Army.” —“ Captain” Maycock, 
the Salvation Army leader, has been released from 
Warwick Gaol, where he was sent by the Leaming- 
ton magistrates last Wednesday, in default of pay- 
ing two guineas fine for obstructing the streets with 
his army.“ Mrs. Maycock, at the Salvationist 
meeting on Sunday afternoon, declared it was 
Divinely revealed to her that her husband was not 
receiving medical treatment and was sinking under 
pr son discipline and hardships. Finding her fore- 
bodings verified, she paid the fine, believing he 
would have died before Monday. On Monday 
night Mr. Maycock entered Leamington escorted by 
his army,“ numerous sympathisers, and thousands 
of spectators. He rode in an open carriage, accom- 
panied by his wife and a ‘‘ lieutenant ” bearing the 
‘* regimental” flag. Cheers were frequently given 
for Maycock, occasionally mingled with groans. At 
Salvation Factory, their meeting place, the speakers 
complained of the Leamington authorities prose- 
cuting them for doing good, whilst in Leeds and 
Leicester they were unmolested. Maycock said he 


had learned much during three days’ incarceration 
in gaol, and on Sunday night would relate his 


experiences of prison life. 

THE TYNDALE MEMORIAL.—We are requested to 
insert the following letter from Lord Shaftesbury 
on this subject :—‘‘ London, October, 1879,—In 
addressing a letter to the public at large, with a 
request that contributions may be given towards 
the erection of a memorial suitable to the name and 


character of William Tyndale, I am fully aware 


that the ap must be made to motives not exclu- 
sively religious, but those also which arise from 
admiration of cultivated talent, courage, perse- 
verance, heart-stirring principle, and gratitude for 
his noble study and — enrichment of our 
Anglo-Saxon language. But I cannot forego his 
claim on our remembrance as among the very 
earliest champions of the Reformation, and as one 
of the most resolute of its resolute martyrs. His 
was a wonderful career. His youth was given to 
the devont examination of the Holy Scriptures, 
his manhood to the translation of them, and his 
earthly life was surrendered, on the gallows, for 
asserting the right of the people of England to the 
use of God’s written Word in their own mother- 
tongue. It should be generally made known to all 
our people, and specially the poorer sort, to whom 
the Authorised Version, whether read or heard, is so 
truly precious—and much do I pray that it may 
ever remain so—that its touching and 5 tones 
are, under God, substantially the work of William 
Tyndale. Whenever the statue shall have been set 
up, the writing on the pedestal will anticipate the 
question, What mean ye by these stones!“ for it 
will record the name ol this good and illustrious 
man, and show that Great Britain has at last 
attained to the conviction that he is among the best 
and greatest of her sons, As chairman of the com- 
mittee I have been desired to send a letter in recom- 
mendation of the enclosed prospectus ; and I have 
so done in obedience to their wishes.—I am, lyour 
obedient servant, SHAFTESBURY.” 


Gleanings. 


“The sacred heavens around him shine, wrote 
the poet. The compositor put it—“ The scared 
hyenas around him whine, 

The individual who called tight boots comfortable 
defended his position by saying they made a man 
forget all his other miseries. — 


A celebrated French priest, praising the soft word 
that turns away wrath, said: “It is with honey 
that we catch flies.” A listener replid, Yes, to 
kill them!“ 

An editor, recently married, states editorially, 
„We are living at this moment under absolute 
despotism.” It is not explained whether the 
reference is to his country or to himself. | 

„ don’t b'lieve in eddication, says Mr. Allums. 
“% Thar's me an’ Sol an’ sis Calline ain't got long 
no better in the worruld than pappy's other children 
that warn’t eddicated.” 

Said General Jackson once :—‘‘I never place any 
reliance on a man who is always boasting about 
what he'd have done if he'd been there. You may 
depend upon it such a fellow never gets there.“ 

When Artemus Ward was exhibiting his show 
in Salt Lake City, his complimentary tickets to the 
city officials read as follows—‘‘ Admit bearer and 
one wife,” 

The following testimonial of a certain patent 
medicine speaks for itself: Dear Sir—Two 
months ago my wife could scarcely speak. She has 
taken two bottles of your ‘ Life Renewer,’ and now 
she can’t speak at all. Please send me two more 
bottles. I wouldn’t be without it.” | 

IMPROVING THE OPPORTUNITY. — Farmer to 
fellow-passenger : ‘‘ Unco’ bad weather for the 
crops, this! Am feart they’ll be nae cuttin’ o 
them for months.” Fellow-passenger, who happens 
to be a barber: ‘‘ Maybe sae, but I’m aye cuttin’ 
crops a’ the year roun’.” Farmer: Then am 
thinkin’ you’re yin o’ thae Yankee fairmors ower 
frae America that uses artificial means tae force 
growth”? Fellow- passenger: Not exactly; but 
my patent hair restorer forces growth on the barest 
spots. It's only haulf-a-croon a bottle. I’m nae 
fairmer, frien’, only a barber frae the Gallowgate.” 

A Curtosrry or NumBEers.—The multiplication 
of 987654321 by 45 gives 4444444445. Reversing 
the order of the digits and multiplying 123456789 
by 45 we get a result equally curious, 5555555505. 
If we take l 23 456789 as the multiplicand, and inter - 
— 8 the figures of 45, take 54 as the multiplier, 
we obtain another remarkable product, 6666666606 
Returning to the multiplicand first used, 987654321 
and taking 54 as the multiplier again, we get 
53333333334—all threes, except the first and last 
figures, which read together 54, the multiplier. 
Taking the same multiplicand and using 27, the 
half of 54, as the multiplier, we get a product of 
2666666667, all sixes, except the first and last 
figures, which read together 27, the multiplier. 

ext interchanging the figures in the number 27, 
and using 72 as a multiplier, with 987654321 as 
the multiplicand, we obtain a product of 71111111112 
—all ones, except the firet and last figures, which 
read together give 72, the multiplier.— Toronto 
National. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTH. 


JAMES.—Oct. 9, at Ebor House, Margate, the wife of the 
Rev. John James, of a son. 


| MARRIAGES. 

BROWN—HALLATT.—Oct. 9, at Cem -road Baptist 
Chapel, Sheffield, by the Rev. Giles Hester, Charles 
James, eldest son of James Brown, Oakdale Villas, Miil- 
houses, to Adehne, second daughter of the late Charles 
Hallatt, Norton Woods“ ats. 

GARRETT—BLACKMAN.—Oct. 14, at Unity Church, 
Islington, Frederick, son of W. F. Garrett, of Highbury- 
crescent, to Ellen, daughter of C. T. Blackman, M. R. C. S., 
of Highbury-grove. 

SOUTHERN—ROBINSON.—Oct. 16, at Sale Congrega- 
tional Chapel, 4 Rev. J. E. Lucas, B. A., of South- 

ort, Robert White, youngest son of the late Lee 
uthern, to Emma, only daughter of James Robinson, all 
of Brooklands. | 

CROSSLEY—PEASE.—Oct. 16, at St. Mary’s, Beverley, 
H. Crossley, son of J. Crossley, Esq., of Bloomfield, 
Halifax, to Katharine Frances, daughter of J. R. Pease, 
Esq., of Westwood, Beverley, East Yorkshire. é 

ORAM—CLAYDEN.—Oct, 18, at Clarence-road Chapel, 
N.W., by the Rev. Dr. Sadler, Richard Rundell 
William Oram, L. R. C. P., of 13, Clapham Common Gar- 
dens, to Emma Jane, elder daughter of P. W. Clayden, of 
13, Tavistock Square. 

DEATHS. 

GOADBY.—Oct. 15, after a short illness, of typhoid fever, 
at Watford, the Rev. F. W. Goadby, M.A. 

GOODALL—Oct. 16, Anne, wife of the Rev. S. Goodall, of 

Durham, aged 63. 

SPICER.—Oct. 18, at 40, Bedford-place, Bloomsbury- 
square, Maria Jane, wife of Robert Spicer, of Cachar, 
India, and danghter of Thomas Simpson, late of Farn- 
combe, Godalming, aged 37. | 

CURWEN.—Oct. 20, at Westridge, Hampstead, Thomas 
Taylor Curwen, aged 59. 


WakNING! RECKITT’S PARIS Buiug.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 


the usual results—vis., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 


latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square * but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to se 

Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

HoLioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitxis.—Self Help.—In 
sickness it was a momentous matter to find an easy, ready, 
and reliable remedy for outward disfigurations aud inward 
disorders before the inestimable discovery of these prepara- 
tions. No invalid need now be at a loss for successfully 
managing ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Euveloping Holloway’s medicines are very intelligible 
printed directions for using them, which should be attentively 
studied and immediately followed by the application of his 
treatment. Sooncr or later the sufferer will assuredly 
triumph over the worst diseases. This searching Oiutment 
disperses all those malignant humours which aggravate 
many diseases of the skin, often prevent the cicatrisation 
of s, and even kindle inflammatory tendencies in the 
system. | 


Errs's Cocos.—GRaTEFUL AND CoMFORTING.—" By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by & 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nourished frame.“ Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Errs & Co., 
Homœopatbie Chemists, London ” 

Do your DrzIxd“ at Homt.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes, Sold by chemists 
every where. ‘ 

Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. Mars. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s WoRLD’s Hair Restorer happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshnéss 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING are prevented by the use 
of Mrs. Johnson’s 1 It contains no narcotie, 
and gives speedy relief. Barclay and Sons’ name on 
stamp. Of all chemists, 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING, see HUGHES’ 

PATENT BI- and TRI-CYLINDRICAL APPA- 

RATUS. Most Portable; beautifully constructed, £6 68., 
complete with jets THE PATEN 


T 
TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candles. A marvellous light. We challenge comparison. 
Sir Antonio Brady, De. Croft, J. H. Varley, Esq., compare 
it tothe lime-light. Ona 10-ft. screen, no other lamp can 
give the same amount of light without infringement. See 
Specification of Patent. BEWARE OF ImITaTIONS, £446. 
with 4in, Condensers end Slides. Can be fitted to any form 
of Lantern. Price 16s. 6d., £1 5s, and £1 10s, Pamphlet 
post free, Id. 
The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3}'n., £2 2s. 


Meldon Safety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq.,Q.C., M. P., a 
gem of portability and effectiveness. Price £1 1:. Power 
400 candles. 6 
A Stock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 
Coloured * 28. ench. Plain. 1. The cheapest 
in the world for Slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties 
this sesson, New effects. Lantern Lectures, 6d. each. 
Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 . 
post free, 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions of the — 


W. C. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


NEW SLIDES.—24 Scripture from Models. Set—Zulu 
War, by enamelled albumen process, magnificently coloured, 
3s. 6d.; works of art. Cheap arg 2s, colou ed. 50 NEW 
LECTURE SEIS, Gabriel Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life 
Models, Mary Queen of Scots, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Lather, 
St. Paul, Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whit- 


tington. Second-hand Lanterns and Slides. 
List free. 
BAZAAR in AID of the BRITISH 


SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL 
AMONG the JEWS will be held in HAWKSIONE 
HALL, adjoining Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
on the 10th, llth, and 12th DecemBER. 

Contributions of money or goods should be sent to the 
Secretary, Rev. J. DUN OP, at the Society's Office, 
96, Great Kussell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 

The Society sustains twenty-five missionaries, and is at 
present urgently in need of funds. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


HE AUTUMNAL CONVENTION of MINI. 
STERS and SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

connected with the Schools of the London Auxiliaries, qill 
be held at 4 p.m. THIS DAY and TO-MORROW, 
Coronzx 22 and 23, 1879, in FINSBURY CHAPEL, 
FINSBURY CIRCUS. To-morrow Evening the proceed- 
ings will be brought to a close by a United Communion 
Service, at which the Rev, A. McAuslane, D. D., of Finab 
Chapel, will preside. The Rev. W. Tenfold Cope wi 
deliver au Address, and other Ministers will take part in the 
Service. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LIVERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


% He that hath ears to hear let him Rear.“ 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, 8 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured, 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
ple are hearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
— remained deaf had they not epplied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf 
in the kingdom to try it, if it be in his or her power! 
REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK S1REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor oF Exeter Hatt CHURCH. : 


YERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON, Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings 
London. The Sermons are quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Eggraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
ottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 


unlike all others, Sent post free from the Author, 
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A considerable amount of capital having been already 
promised, early application should be made for the remain- 
ing available shares. After the completion of the first 
issue all shares will be allotted at a premium. 


HE ESTATES and BUILDINGS IMPROVE. 
MENT and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
aa Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862, 
867, and 1870. Capital £500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £10 
each, payable £2 on application, £3 on allotment, the 
balance as required. First Issue, 5,000 Shares of £10 each. 
DIRECTORS. 
Major-General R. Hughes, Brockley, Kent, and Cumber, 
Queen’s County, Ireland. 
W. Philip Turner, Eq, Metropolitan Chambers, New 
Broad Street, E. C. f 
F. Lionel Toms, . 19 and 21, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mavsion House, E. C., Director of the Third City Provi- 
dent Building 10 
(Three directors will be chosen by the shareholders at the 
first annual general meeting. By this means investors 
will be assured that their interests will be well protected.) 
Folicitors—Messrs. Haseldine and Co, Wool Exchange, 
Coleman Street, E C. 
Architect—J, L. Holmes, Esq., Leadenhall House, Leaden- 


hall Street, E. C. 
Surveyors—Messrs. Wilson, Son, and Aldwinckle, 7, East 
India Avenue, E. C. 
Bankers — Measrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., 32, Abchurch 
Lane, E. C. 4 


Auditors—Messrs, Quilter, Ball, Crosbie, Glegg, and 
Welton, 5, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Secretary—C. A. Vignoles, Esq. 
Offices—Gracechurch as s, 793, Gracechurch Street, 

ndon. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This association has been formed for the purpose of 
undertaking what, it is confidently believed, will prove to be 
a most profitable business, while, at the same time, it offers 
to investors the attraction of absolute security. 

It is proposed by means of this association chiefly to con- 
duct two classes of business — (I) the purchase, development, 
and sale of land, and (2) the purchase, improvement, and 
. sale of houses. : 

The covering of estates with buildings would also come 
within the scope of the operations of the association; and 
this branch of its business would necessarily, in the hands of 
skilful and exper.erced men, bea source of great revenue. 

The association will not in sny case allow an element of 
risk to enter into their transactions, and will in every case 
see thatthe best security is obtained for its investments — 
namely, that of land or buildings. Investors will thus possess 
the benefit of an absolute security from the first, a security 
which will be enhanced in value as it becomes improved in 
character, under the hands of the association. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the association 
has not been founded (as is too often the case) with the 
object of buying up the interests of an individual in a certain 
estate; but that it will be in a position to commence opera- 
tions perfectly unfettered by any obligation connected with 
land or buildings of any kind, and will only enter into such 
engagement, with regard to the acquisition or development 
of any estates, as may be approved by the board of directors 
acting under the advice and with the guidance of the 
surveyors und architect. 

To the investing public such au aszociation strongly recom- 
mends itself at the present time, seeing that, owing to the 
gets disturbed state of financial affairs all over the world, 

opportunities of securing a safe, and at the same time a 
profitable, outlet for capital are extremely rare. It will be 
seen that, notwithstanding the fact that the business of the 
association will be profitable, the safety of the investment 
will be perfect—the association basing all its operations upon 
the possession of absolute tangible security for every pound 


a oy cl ding 
prelimi expenses, including registration, printing, 
advertising Se., are provided for — an 


ement dated Oct. 18, 1879, aud made between William 
obert Johnson, on behalf of the association of the one part, 
and Stephen Stonbam Knight of the other part, which is the 
only agreement affecting the association. 
meee no allotment be made the deposits will be returned 
in full. 
_ Prospectuses, forms of 1 4 for shares, and all 
information may be obtained of the Secretary, at the offices of 
the association, Gracechurch Buildin 7 J. Nracechureh 
Street, London, or of the Solicitors, Messrs, Haseldiue and 
Co, Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E. C. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 


ure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 


p 
from 18. 6d. per Ib. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices. 
No licence required.—Write for particulars and press 
opinions to OLIVIA, OLiver, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London. N. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & co., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 

— yw pone 5 in > ees of Compensa- 
on Claims, offer their Services 

be taken compulsorily. e 


410 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
* STOCKS make fortunes every month. Books sent 
El, 


free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co., 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 
York, U. S. A. 


ANTED, SUMS from £200 to £600, on 
Interest a — csp we 2 H — 1 Weiter 
u cent. a i ici 

2, New Broad Btreet, codon — — 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES.— MR. 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENTS for the delivery of his lecture,“ The England of 
the Pacific, or New Zealand as an English Midale-class 
Emigration Field.” Address : 13, Clapham 


G 
London, 8.W. mmon Gardens, 
N.B. The lecture, together with letters to the “ Daily 
News” 7 


on the “Enghsh Agricultural Labourers in New 


Zealand,” and other interesting matter relating to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrations, may be had post- 
free for twelve stamps. Apply as above. 


N 4tONAaL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 


| of the SKIN, 
227, Gray’s Inn Road, King’s Cross, London, W. C. 


Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria St., 8.W. 
Special arrangements for middle-class (out) patients. 
J. G. FISHER, Hon, Sec. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


— ——ę—3 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting I heological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines, 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
1879-80 


Principal—Rev, JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion—Monday and Friday, 


2 p.m, 
Greek—Monday, 1 p.m. 


Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 

Criticism and Exegesis of the Pauline Epistles—Tuesday and 
Thursday, 9 a.m. 
— to the Gospels — Tuesday and Thursday, 
a.m. 

Senior History of Doctrines—Tueaday, 11 a.m. 
Junior History cf Doctrines—Tuesday, 12 noon, | 
Greek Father, Theophilus of Antioch—Thursday, 11 a.m, 
Senior Elocution—Thursday, 12 noon. 


Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Junior Hebrew—Monday, 9 a. m., and Thursday, 3 p.m. 
Middle Hebrew—Monday, 10 a. m., and Thursday, 2 p.m, 
Senior Hebrew—Wednesday and Friday, 10 a.m. 
J 3 Old Testament — Monday, 11 a. m., and Wednesday, 
noon. 
Senior Old Testament — Wednesday and Friday, 9 a. m. 


Senior Ecclesiastical History — Monday. 12 noon, and Wed- 
nesday, 11 a.m. 


Junior Elocution— Friday, 12 noon. 


Professor C. B. UPTON, B. A, B.Sc. 
Junior Mental Philosophy Tuesday, 9 and 10 a. m., and 
Friday, 11 a m. 


a Mental Philosophy—Tuesday, 11 a.m., and Friday, 
8. m. 
Latin— Friday, 12 noon. 

For information please apply to Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
26, George- street, Manchester, or to the Vice-Principal, the 


Rev. JAs. DRUMMOND, by letter, or at the Hall before 
any of his lectures. 


Ee 


Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 


his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. : 


The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 


(wife of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.8c.) will be OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 


The following successes at public examinations have been 
achieved by boys from this school during the last nine 
months :— 

London University First B. A..... . . 1 
Matriculation in Honours ... 
* * Matriculation in lst Division 3 

Cambridge Local Examination—8eniors 

” ” ” Juniors 

College of Preceptors, First Prise for Mathematics. 

Six First Class, 23 nd Class, 14 Third Class—total, 43. 


SCHOOL, HASTINGS, 


— — — 


75 L 


— 
* 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. 

Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Williams), 


Prospectus on application. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. 


Principals—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
Palace. 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to its success. 


In addition to the usual branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, drawing 
music, and the Continental languages receive considerable 
attention, and with valuable results, 

Each class has a separate room and teacher, 


A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. 


Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars. 
may be obtained from the Principals. 


Ho HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usnal Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Lan 


8 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, — 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 


For particulars apply as above. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincrPaLs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD D. D. 


PROFESSORS. 


* Prof. Morey, University Col 
Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
. MaANpDRov. 


erman Language. . Dr. Weng, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Larsen + „ Prof. Fenegro, LL.D, 
Ancient Modern History Dr. Kemsneap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language. .. G. E. West, Esq., M. A. 
Physical Geography. . . Prof. SxELII, King’s Coll. 
Music- Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLockey, Esq. 
Piano and Harmonium _., — he DIEHL, 

inging oo» see „. Signor GARCIA. 
Drawing and Pain E. C. Mires 
Geology and Biblical Studies 


Terms and Particulars on application to TuR PRINCIPALS. 


— 


A. 


eC COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 


References to parents in all parts of England. 
Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 


For views and — apply to the Principals, Messrs, 
J. and J. W. Marsh. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for u 
governess-pupil (Minister's Danghter 1 Address, 
the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
toad, Camden-road, N. 


Established 1857. 


11 SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


Professors attend for the accomplishments. (Careful tra‘u- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. ae 

Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


2 pear HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 


Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


OWARD COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 

Principal, Mrs. J. COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Rev. J. C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur Schools. 

Young ladies receive a sound education, careful religious 
training, and every domestic comfort. 

Special attention given to Modern Languages, and prepara- 
tion for Local Examinations, Prospectuses and inclusive 
terms sent on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AR WAKEFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
| Laymen have been admitted since 1856. : 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

1 Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


t . 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


„The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 


where... nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty 


and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well for 
healthiness.”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
ort, Midsummer, 1874. 
0 — since * 41 men * 
, Gymnastic Apparatus, an tac ofirmary. The 
Pin ground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide i. 
instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
Gt the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 


at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 


Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 


be ascertained on application to the ary. 
For Prospectuses, with a view of the Premises, 
Terms, aud information, apply to the Principal or 


— | 
— — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Heap Master— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A. — 
don), Gold Medallist in . Antieew’s scholar 
and First Priseman in Hi Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Szconp Master— ‘ 5 
JAMES SHAW, Ed., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the 1 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ...... 31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship........ eee 6550 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. . eee, . 
The Mander Scholarshi 30 0 0 


There is a large swim -bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the sean, Gale 


There is a wel 


im cold weether. 
upped gymnasium, and there are 
good fields for cri and foot 


ball, 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
12 to Sch ips, &c., to the Head 
or rs as ’ app 
eee. 


e, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
THIRD TERM from Sept, 21st to Dec. 20th. 


, een N 8 — 

3 n r : a? 8 . 
JJC ²˙˙⅝r— . 1 ee 
N * : : 


et 
2 
— 


Oct. 22, 1879. 
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PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


(Established 1851. Incorporated 1874.) 


DIRECTORS. 

FREEMAN, GEORGE SCOTT, Eeq., King William-street, 
and The Grove, Camberwell, OnAInUMAN. 

ASH, CHARLES F., Esq., Upper Thames-street and Derwent 
House, Finchley. 

GROSSER, W. H., „ B. 80. (Lond.), Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell, and Hillmarten- road, N. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE, Esq., New Bridge- street and 
Camberwell-road 


ROGERS, H. d., Esq., Stone-buildings and Somerleyton- 
road, Brixton _ * 1 


SEARLE, CHARLES GRAY, Esq., Ludgate-hill and 
Macaulay-road, Clapham Common, Truster. 

SILVESTER, H. R., Esq., Kennnington Park-road, 
TRUSTEE. 

ARBITRATORS. 

ABBISS. JAMES, Esq., J. P., The Shubbery, Enfield, and 
Gracechurch-street. 

MANN, JOHN, Esq., Hornsey Rise. N. 

McARTHUR, Mr. Ald. W, MP., Brixton Rise. 

REED, Sir CHARLES, LL.D, F.8.A., Earlsmead, Page 
Green, Tottenham. 

TRITTON, JOSEPH, Esq., Lombard-street. 


Realised shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100 issued at 4 per 
cent. interest, payable half - yearly. 

Subscription s payable by monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly payments. 


DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 

Deposits received daily at 84 per cent. per annum on the 
minimum monthly balances. 7 

Depositors are not restricted as to the amount or period of 
their deposit, and are at liberty to use the society for d it 
of any sums as in banks, and to withdraw when req . 

Depositors can withdraw their money on giving notice ; 
when the amount does not exceed £100. three days’ notice ; 
above £100, and not exceeding £250, fourteen days’ notice; 
above £250, one month’s notice. . 

Persons residing at a distance from the office can use this 
department. personal attendance to pay in or withdraw 
money not being essential. 


ADVANCE DEPARTMENT: 

Upwards of One Million Sterling have been already 
advanced, which is a proof that the aavantages offered by the 
Society have been appreciated by the public, and that the 
terms are such as to meet the requirements of ‘those who are 
— of acquiring their own residences, or purchasing 

ouse pro a 

Money in large or small sums, ſor long or short 2 — 
may be obtained without delay, upon the security of Free- 
hold, Copyhold, and Leasehold property. \ 


NEW SYSTEM OF HOUSE PURCHASE) 

The Directors of this Society have made arrangements by 

which villa and other residences can be — ta\c sub- 

stantial manner, with the best mat erial - and workmanship ; 
each house to be well fitted with all modern conveniences. 

and all information can be obtained, plans 

and drawings seen at the offices of the Society, 16, New 

Bridge-street, Blackfairs, E.C. * 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, 

Secretary 


0 * 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEM:- 
PSYCHOSIS, the Marvellous Illusion, daily and 
nightly GOSSIP AND SONG, by Mr. BuckLanpD.-— 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COAL, FLASHING SIGNALS, 
&c, by Mr. J. L. Kinc.—INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS 
by the talented Pacat Famity.—READINGS by Miss 
GertrupgE KeLLtoaa—LECTURES on COMIC PIC- 
TOKIAL ART, on CAVES and CREVICES, and on 
AFGHANISTAN, by Mr. T. C. HppwontH.—Admission, 
ls. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. After Nov. 3 the hours 
will be from 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
21.350, 000 have been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.— Apply at 
the Office of the BirksEecx Buiipine Sociarty, and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
Hg tne at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

— 29 and 30, Southampton- buildings, Chan 
cery- . | 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. | 
Apply at the Office of the BinkBECK Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. wy or and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. } 

Office hours, from Ie when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 2 
A Pamphlet, with full partieulars, may be had on applicatior, 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 


spec 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 


Class Class Class Class 

A B C D 

Sorr..... mi ow | om. | om 
OAT....0000000.-.] 178. d. 218. 286. 838. 
ROUSERS . . 128. 6d. 13s, 14s, | 178. 6d. 
VERCOATS 21s. 28s 838. 42s 
LSTER”..| 308. 42s. 50s. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 248 288. 
Do. OVERCOAT] 128. 6d. 168.64. | 21s. 24s. 
Do. ULSTER”) 158.64. | 20s. 2556. 298. 
Class Class Class Class 

E F G H 

Surr oe |. 816. 94s. 102s, 
Oy ee 42s. 458. 558. 60s, 
: ROUSERS ...| 22s. 248. 265. 285. 
Overcoat 1 55s. 658. 708. 
i LSTER”...| 70s. 758. 84s. 100s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 818. 868. 408. — 
Do. OVERCOAT 27s. 30s, | 36s. — 
Do.“ ULSTER 3238. 888. 42s, — 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTIIUR, M.. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Fsg. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 

H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F. R. S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan S. Pidgeon, Esq. 
N idgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 

Sir Francis Lycett, John Vanner, Esq, 

S. D. Waddy, Esq., Q. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund., £1,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income eee 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 

W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE GOVERNMENTS. STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000, 
{INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards, 
5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 


their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. | 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 
39 EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Office : 4, Queen Street Piace, London, E C. 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 


NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for £456,450 

New annual premium income 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force for... ........ £4,437,034 

Annual premium income............... 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paidforclaims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the yea £60,689 
Increasing the fund to 624,446 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum. 
Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
— in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 


65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 
To meet the demands of their immense connection, ial 


are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large — of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 168. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 
“THE „ emer + pony eel — — a 
| past formed an im nt fe 
3 SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
i These Fabries are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNINY or TRAVEL G SUITS. 


— ne — 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


— 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Musetim, 
ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis aud port free, which explains the on] 

perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 

(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1802; PARIS, 1867; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL, Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
S. G. HUTCHINS. 

By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esa. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 

I, FOUBERT’S PLACE, KEGENT Sr., LONDON, W 
The Regent Sh'rt, made to measure, Six for 383, 45s., and 
50s,, and sent carriage paid to any part, These Shirts are 


cut on a new principle, enabling the wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the front. A sample one 


made in a few hours. Illustrated Instructions for Self- 


measurement sent free. 


ON DON. —SHIRLEVT'S TEMPERANCE 

J HOTEL. 

37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W. C. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

\ \\ | Visitors’ Book. 

„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ 
J. Roperts,, Bourne. 

As om all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.” — 
W B Hagvey) Frome. 

„After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.’—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
\GOODALL'S _ 
HOUSEHOLD. SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited, from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH 


The Most Delicious Sauce\in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 


Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable, \ 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in boftles, at 
6d., Is, and 28. each. ‘4 \ 


Prepared by GOODALL, BackHouse and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and au inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Vastry\ without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. | 


6d., 18., 28, and 5s. Tins, | | 
Prepared by GoopALL, BACK nous and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL'S QUININE WINE) 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, Le., Ke.  Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. | 


2s, 3d. each bottle. \ 
Prepared by GoopaLi, BacKknoussE and Co., Leeds. 


—— — -. —᷑ 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmoet satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitiy 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, aud can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a utelul ageut in the preparation of a good Custard, Give 
it a Trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and Is. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousewen, &c. 


ee 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. c. 


* 


WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &,, in Id. Packets; 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ke, 1s., Is. IId., 2¢., and 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, \ 


ee al - 


-— 
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THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. BLACK SILKS, 


‘The Senior Surgeon at St. weap 5 for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his GUARANTEED TO WEAR. 
the 


important work on The Hygiene 0 kin (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piocadilly):— | A Written Guarantee given with each Length, 
After fifteen years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I Prices from 28. 64d. to 10s. od. per yard 
have no hesitation in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. mung 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion 55, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
not only attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by — 


Dr. TILBURY FOX, but vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually has FA OvsEHBOLD MANGLES CHEAPER THAN 

the process of purification been carried out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by EVER!! Harper Twelvetrees’ renowned FIFTY 

7 Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. | rasan ancnety by reagent oct „ NN 2 
efficiency ; it does 

PROPRIETORS, A. AND F. PEARS, TALF THE WASHING; wnngs dry instantly; and 

BY APPOINTMENT SOAP MAKERS TO H R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense in drying, 


91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, w.c. mangling, and mending. Free trial. Carriage paid to all 


arts. Easy paymen's, or ten per cent. cash discount. 
BEST SOFT 6-CORD Uustrated Prospectuses, post free, of Washing Machines, 


Clothes-W ringers, and House Mangles, in great variety, from 
SEWING COTTON, Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 
0 * IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL | Works, Burdett Road, Bow, E. 


COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. ! DR. NICHOLS’ 


8 SEWING EXTRA GLACE|FOOD OF HEALTH. 


SO. A 


1876 One meal a day would give Health to 
8 CROCHET OR “ae 
__ AWARD OF CO OTT TATTING COTTON. and their attendant Maladies. 
GOLD MEDAL. 0 In SK EINS or on REELS. Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. } Another Gold Medal 


70 be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


again the ONLY OND awarded for 


(CSOD-LIVER Ol] , ‘ 
ARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER’S "33%" COD-LIVER OI], 


Prepared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 


\Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


J 
K N A HA N 8 PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 


5 ? 6 DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr, HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


ible fats of other oils, is superior to any in delicacy of 
, : and of very Excellent Quality.“ taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. The most 
W H | 8 K | = 228 * — ae. Physicians pronounce it 
8 2 urest and Best. Given the highest award at 12 rr. 

Y a The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition a 1865. MATIONAL EXUIBITIONS, Only in capsuled bottles, of ali chemists, 


\ 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


USE \ | G For the minions «|| DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
a | BUMSTED’S |ABBISS’ E 
SEA | TABLE SALT,| | PFREPARED ACIDITY CHE, GOUT, and THDIGESTION, 

As Supplied to 


, | and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
| \ CO FFE E. hildren, and Infants. 
SALT HER MAJESTY, Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical, in 3b. DI N N E F () R D 8 M A GNE 81 A 
„ \ tins, at 28. 6d. each. 
Please 3 — ond shana Also the best 26. Tea known. PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 
. | G. n n WITHIN, E. C., MPORTARS n 1 
AND 13, G WILLIAM ST., E. O. „Check-street, Glodwick-road, am 
D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. C. — Page D. Woodeoek, Esa, * April, 1876. 
t. Faith’s, Norwich, 
SUMMER DELICACY. J ELLI ES Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
— FOR USE Stomach, indigestion: and — I read your 
j NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE advertisement, sad Heenan 5 — . — 
* ’ t et case ; I was at the time under one of the 
B R 0 W N & p 0 LSO N 8 147882 8 o or LEMON best medical men * 3 et “ey ota 8 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased o 
C ORN F LOUR A New and Economical Recipe in esch Packet of Gelatine. ne agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 
* Twelve 84, packets CITRIC ACID,One l Bottle ESSENCE fay ey acs Peary Mn Rpg Wty 
° welve 3d. packets a One ls. Bottle ey have proved a great bless ug to me. 
AS BL C-MANGE, CUSTARD, OF LEMON. sufficient. to make 12 Quarts Jelly. tool your Pille, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY | jiitht separately es heretofore nt may to be ire 
arately retofore, ifo 
KIND. — ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 
ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING Pills. I am never without them, aud the best of all 
HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, is I have never needed a doctor since. 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in | and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., Ja., 28. 6d., [ remain, yours truly, 
ho tenant’ ee ye N | 4 1 ge price sr onda std edi ae b ‘Witness, John Harrop, 71 sik ak Genes 
easant. wa ul set-o any Gentiemaan. e 1tDess, 11. 1 ’ . 
— 3 is 2 oar ef A. will be ike. In one it is PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
worth 10, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out sent 3 
to me, with a P. O. O. for 2s. 6d., this wonderful ain will AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. * = e 14 5 en 
= by return of post, If not approved of, money HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. Heartburu, Disturbed Slee » Palpitation of the Heart, Colie 
Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases, | Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, wc. 
(Son 8 * K N 1 every instrument warranted to stand —— elimate. ee = time in availing themseives of this most 
9, PARK STKEET, NOTTINGHAM. _ SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 


. decide on purchasing, write for a Descripti vendors, in hoxes, at ls. lid., 28. 94., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
XCELSIUR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. my 1 Testimonials * LINSTEAD — sent for 14, 83, or 56 stamps. according to sise, by Page U. 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 64. Sole maker | Brinsmead’s), 8 * Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln), | 


G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


Barrington-road, 8.W. 6 OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’—See 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN 1 23. 
OAL.—COUKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls - : F Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23 


L 
nlan s Cash; an ass B. 8. cash; INARY CH : 
Brights, 2ls.; Nuts, 19s.; Best Coke, 12s. Cash — BRIBAQED wort e N THE | The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
delivery. : AY FIVE P : For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 1 —— OUNDS to any sensible | cannot be too highly recommended. an 
_ Person—not blind—who fails to play a Piano or Har- For Scrofula, , Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
OALS.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.—BEST | monium by my system immediately, without the slightest it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
WALLSEN D.—Hetton cr Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend | knowledge of music, or of the instrument itself. Full | It Cures Old Sores, 
Becords, 258.; best Wigan, 238.; best Silkstone, 23s,; | instructions, post free, twelve stamps.—F. CAL DR, Totter- Cures-Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
hest Stafford, 228 ; new Silkstone, 22s.; Derby — down, Brist al. : Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs . 
206. Barnaley, 20s.; Kitchen, 18s.; Hartley, 18s.; The “Christian Globe,” of Sept. 27, 1879, says :—* It is Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 


Cobbies, 17s.; Nute, 178.; Coke, 12s. per 12 ewt. Cash, | quite equal to all it professes to accomplish.” 


Screened, Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kings- 


1 Cures Cancerous Ulcers 
land, E.; Great Nertheru Railway, King’s-cross and 3833 and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Holloway, N.; South Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, position, near to tie Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. Cures Glandular — 
Regeut’s Park-basin, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, | Sea views, Liberal table. Every home comfort. Terms Clears the Blood from al Impure Matter, 
Kensington. W. 5 7 — Mr. aud Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and ram em cause arising. > ae 
15 an zastle- square. As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warr 

EEO CETTE LE gion mg niin e 
the BEDFORD P ANTECHNICO N COMPANY (Limited) STEEL PENS warranted qualitv, Lanufactured by | of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give ta (18 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- | to test its value. . 8 
vans. Estimates free, Advances made if required.—Addresr, | PN, SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED Sold d Se. €0. sachs end int ensqa contaiaing us 

* 0. „ 0 . 7 * „ 7 , * 

— 108, Tenemen-cnces. Se No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG. times the quantity, 118. each—aufficient to effect a permanert 
| E1K’S 558. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, | LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 8565; | cure in the great majority of long-etandi 


es BI ALL 

2 . . ° > e * N 2 1 \ RS 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch, All one price | BANK PEN, No. S08; SEHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL | CHEMISIS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDO 

Simple, Sileat, Reliable, Durable, Guaranteed. No 1 — hes wag : 4. — n hoo poe nes a throughout the 1 Pa “ a 8 N 

M nih's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 10s, monthly. PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No, 36, | ) dress on receipt of 30 or 182 stamps Dy > 

Carriage paid. Prospectus free. | | and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolr.. \. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps, Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


e — * 
F —— 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 
| CONTAINING | 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 


A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. | 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive.... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


_ This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


Specimen nt ae will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. orders 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


85 Budge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


To be had of all Booksellers, Price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W 


WAUKENPHASTS BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


PATENT LEATHER COURT SHOES, SILK LINED, 7s. 
WALKING OXFORD SHOES, 8s. 6d. to 25s. 
WINTER WALKING BOOTS, 14s. to 28s. 
SHOOTING AND COUNTRY WEAR, 34s. 


60, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


— —— 


S. W. 


Gold Medal; Paris, 1878. 

Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 

Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862, 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
Variety and General Excellence of the 
Orochet, Embroidery and Sewing Cotton, 


Of ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ¢ 


Dr. LANKESTER, F. R. S., says:— 
„1 have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially 


NEAVE'S 
for Children.“ 
FOOD eee FOOD 
fitted for the purpose.“ 
F 0 R 8 4 5 Faculty FO R 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


TIN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
ei WILLS’ 
THREE 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
CASTLES." Teen 


„There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 
W. b. & 


NEAVE'S 


inians,” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, 


.O. WILLS. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— —— —— — —— — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


| erg QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
la sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next sise 118., and in stone jars 22s, each. 


— ee ee — 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 

of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 

It is meee? fragrent, and 2 useful for poring 

merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by al 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without — . It effeets ite object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


1128 SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


— — + 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowela, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed, Taraxacum and ae is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile,—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 42. 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Serofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of lifo, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iv boxes at 1s. IId. and 4s. 60. 
eacb, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. snd 1Js. each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemiste. 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANOEI.“ 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be bad . from any 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
eerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—‘“‘It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” : 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in 2 Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 

stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM'C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, ni ote hae = author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
T have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 


most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. d., and 118. by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

%% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Di- 


eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of whch can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


PuriFry THE Boop. 


CurE Liver COMPLAINTS. 
REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS. IMPROVE THE DIGESTION. 
CLEANSE THE SyYSstTeM. ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. 1jd., 28. d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO. s NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 18., and 2s, 6d, 
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HATCHARD’S 


LIST. 


FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS: 


1, ra SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by Cuartotre H. Dickxrn. Ro oo Cloth, 2s, and 2s. 603 ; 
roan, 3s, and 4s,; calf, russia, &c., 6s. to 2 


2. THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 

1x Worps or Soriprurr. (A Bible Birthday Book.) 
Arranged by G. Wasnineton Moon, F. R. S. L. 27th Thousand. 

1, DRAWING ROOM EDITION, Small crown 890, 
With 13 full-page Photographs. Cloth elegant, 10s. 64. ; 

2. POCKET EDITION. Royal 32mo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. ; 
roan, 3s, 4s.; calf, morocco, russia, &c., 6s. to 21s. 

3. EDITION FOR DISTRIBUTION. uare 24mo. 
Without blank Diary. Limp, 8d.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


3. THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Mary F. P. Dunsar, 59th Thousand. 


I. DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s.; leather, 78. 6d. to 21s. 
De E. 13 * 13 ae Photographs. 


2. rocket 1 Royal in 1 cloth, 28.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; 
roan, 3s., 4s.; calf, morocco, russia, &c., 6s, to 21s. 
POCKET EDITION, With 14 Photographs, as above. 
Cloth elegant, 6s.; roan, morocco, calf, and russia, 7s. 6d, to 42s. 


4. THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
5th sand. Edited Nod, CounTEess OF PoRTsMOUTH. 
DRAWING-ROOM EDITION, with 13 Copyright Photographs. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; leather, 13s. 6d. to 42s. 
POCKET EDITION. 24mo, cloth, 2a. and 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. to 218. 


5. THe COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
ted by W. F. Marncu-Pui.uipps. 
POCKET EDITION. 24mo, cloth, 2s. and 2s. Gd. ; 


; leather, 13s. 6d. to 42s. 


leather, 30. to 218. 


Lately published. By Zeta. Feap 8vo, ls, each, post free. 
LADY’S WORK: How to Sell it. Third Edition. 
SEQUEL to LADY’S WORE: How to Sell it. 


Most sensible and which we have read with much pleasure, and which we 


practical, 
— 71 ee to ladies, who, 3 itting their own homes, are anxious to eke 
out moll incomes by finding a market for their finger - work.“ Graphic. 


BY E. M. C. 
1. BMBROIDERY and ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 
in packet, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


2. 71 Aare CREWEL EMBROIDERY. lst Series. 
u Directions for vo = Working, aad Twelve Fioral Designs for tracing. 


Edition, Price 
Arctotis Mantelpiece. Nemophila Blotter. 
Daffodil Chair-back. Cistus ..._..,. Perambulator Apron. 
Clematis Chair. Morning Glory .. Cushion. 
— Banner. Cornflower „ Cheair-back. 
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3. THE LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. ‘and Series. 
With Book of Directions, &c., and Twelve Floral Designs. Price 2s. 6d. 


Flax „% Tennis Costume, Hops and — Panel. 
Tobscco Flower Coat. Crown —. Chair Seat. 
Myrtle... ... Parasol. Violets Tennis Apron. 
— se tee 2 z in + Pocket. 

oni er. clamen . AI0oilet-cover. 
— „% Evening Dress, N Panel. 


ALSO BY E. M. C. 
THE LADY’S WORK SERIES. 
Square 18mo, Ihurtrated, cloth, ls, 6d.; paper 18. each. 


ee TING. 19th Thousand 80 Patterns. 
NG, 10th Thousand 48 Patterns. 
EN ING. 10th Thousand 46 Patterns. 
KNITTING. 8th Thousand 42 Patterns. 
The four Knitting-Books in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
CROCHET. let Series, 9th Thousand. 46 Patterns. 
CROCHET. 2nd Series. 4th Thousand. 44 Patterns. 
CROCHET. 3rd Series. 2ad Thousand. 21 Patterns, 
CROCHET. 4th Series. 4th Thousand. 42 Patterns. 
The four Crochet-Books in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. : 
WORK. lst Series. 2nd Thousand. 84 Patterns. 
WORK. And Series. 2nd Thousand, 45 Patterns, 
NETTING, lst Series, 2nd Thousand, 36 Patterns. 


KNITTING TEACHER’S ASSISTANT, 45th Thousand. 
Bewed, 6d. For National Schools. With Special Scale of Stockings and Socks. 
TEACHER’S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 
For National Schools, &c. 22nd Thousand. Sewed, 4d. 
The above 13 Works in 6 Volumes, in handsome cloth box, 158. 


| BY ANN FRASER-TYTLER. 
With Three Illustrations, ſcap cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
1. LBILA; or, the Island. 
2. LEILA in ENGLAND. 
A LEILA at HOME. 
The above 3 Vols. in one, crown Svo, Illustrated, 5s. 
4. MARY and FLORENOE ; or, Grave and Gay. 


56. MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 


“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for 
their religious spirit. The perfect nature aud true art with which she sketches 
from juvenile life show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but 
cannot be better bestowed.”— Quarterly Review. 


6. com) ON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. 
tion, corrected. 12mo, limp cloth, 18. 6d. ; paper, 1s, 


oa er — . every bousemaid should carry about with her, and read in her 


leisure moments.”— Women and Work. 


THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
By Mrs. SHeRwoop, Original Edition. Tbree Vola, 12mo, cloth, each 3s. Gd. 
New cheap Edition in 1 Vol., in 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


= sales: 


n. 


BY E. WORDSWORTH. 
FOR COTTAGE HOMES, &. 
1, SHORT WORDS for LONG EVENINGS. 


5th Thousand, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. ; large type Edition, 2s. 6d. 


o 1, and sometimes —— thought, simply expressed, which renders it in 
our eyes a remarkable book.”—Guardian 


2. THOUGHTS for the CHIMNEY-CORNER. 
7th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. (2s. 6d. Edition out of print) 


„One of the most delightful books we have come acros*.”—John Bull. 


3. AN EMPTY HOUSE. A Temperance Tale. 18mo, 1s. 
“Of deep and tragic interest.“ Christian. 


4. WHEN YOU ARE ALONE. 
A few Thoughts for Hard Workers. 18mo, paper cover, 6d. 


“ Wholesome and practical.“ Review. 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘'THE OLD, OLD STORY,” &c. 


1. THE OLD, OLD STORY, and other Verses. 
Being a complete Edition of the Author’s Works, Feap, 2s. 6d. 


2. THE OLD. OLD STORY. In Two Parts. 
Edition, feap 8vo, 790th Thousand, Id. 
— 5 itto, New Edition, limp cloth, 53rd Thousand, 6d. 
Small-type e Edition, 410th Thousand, $d 
Musical Edition, with Author’s Music. 4to, 6d. 
Ditto Leaflet. Part I. 62nd Thousand. 100 for 1s. 6d, 
Broadside Sheet for Cottage Wallis, 2d. 
German Edition, large type, ſcap 8vo, Id. 
3. HEART to HEART. 

Hymns, feap 8vo, cloth, ls. 50th Thousand. 


4. HEART to HEART. with Author's music. 
Crown 4to, cloth, clear type, for the piano, price 2s. 6d. 


5. BIBLE-CLASS TEACHINGS. 
New Cheap Edition, revised. 8th Thousand, Feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


6. LOTT Y’S MESSAGE. 
105th Thousand. Square 18mo, Id. 


7. CONFIR MATION ; 


Or, THOUGHTS FOR A SOLEMN Hovr. llth Edition. Id. 


8. SAHARA; A Mission Ballad. 
Srd Thousand. * 8, Id. 


9. THE MOURN RRS CHRISTMAS. 


5th Edition. Square 16mo, 2d 


10. OAN THESE BONES LIVE?” 
Suuday-school Lessons for Home Missions, 2ad Thousand, 3d. 
Over a Million and a-Half Copies of the above 10 Works have been sold. 


HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of EARLY BDUOA: 
TION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE By the late Mrs. 8. Hoare. 
Nineteenth and Cheap Edition. 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


% Should be in the hands of all mothers and governesses.”—Lady’s Treasury. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEEP OF DAY.” 
1, FAR OFF (Part I. 


Or, ASIA DESCRIBED. = ANECDOTES. 
46th Thous., 516pp., Revised throughout, ſcap. Svo., 5s. 
With 95 small, 1 full-page, and 2 Coloured Illustrations, and Map. 


2. FAR OFF (Part II.) 


Or, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA DESCRIBED, 
33rd Thous., fcap. 8vo, 60 Illustrations and Maps, 4s. 6d. 


3. NEAR HOME. 


Ox, EUROPE DESCRIBED TO CHILDREN. WITH ANECDOTES. 
79th Thous. Revised. 72 Illustrations anda Map. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


4. THE PEEP OF DAY. With Questions. 
605th Thous. ]8mo. 27 Illus. Cl., 2s.: roxb., 28. 6d. School Edition, ls. 2d. 


Also in French, without Questions. 
1800. Illus. Cl., 23. 6d. 


5. STREAKS of LIGHT; Or, Facts from the Bible. 
39th Thous, 18mo. 52 Illus. Cl, 2s. 6d.; roxb, 3s. School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
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Part I. 260th Thous. 33 Illus, Cl., 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. 
Part II. 208th Thous. 27 Illus. Cl., 2s, 6d.; roxb., 3s. 


7. PRECEPT upon PRECEPT. 
25th Thous, 18mo. 68 Illus. Cl., 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. School Edition, ls. 6d. 


8, APOSTLES PREACHING; or, the Acts Explained. 
10th Thous.,18mo, 27 Illus, Cl, 22. 6d.; roxb., 3s. School Edition, 1s. 4d. 


9. LINES LEFT OUT. | 
42nd Thous., 18mo. 28 Illus. Cl, 2s. 6 J.; ad 3s. School Edition, 18. 6d. 


10. THE KINGS of ISRAEL and JUDAH. 
27th Thous., 18mo, 27 Illus, Cl., 38.; roxb., 3s, 6d. School Edition, 18. 6J. 


II. THE CAPTIVITY of JUDAH. With Questions. 
10th Thous., 18mo. 27 lilus. Cl., 28. 6d. ; roxb.,3s. School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
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MR. RICHARD, MP., ON THE CHURCH 
CONGRESS AT SWANSEA. 


In our last number we gave a brief and imper- 
fect telegraphic summary of the great meeting 
held on the evening of Tuesday, October 14th, in 
Wood-street Chapel, Cardiff, in connection with 
the Congregational Union, for promoting the objects 
of the Church Aid and Home Missionary Society 
and the South Wales Association for erecting Eng- 
lish Congregational Churches in Wales. The chapel 
was crowded in every part, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

Mr. Henry Lee, J. P., of Manchester, occu- 
pied the chair; and in his opening speech ex- 
plained the objects of the Church Aid Society; 
which had received the all but unanimous adop- 
tion of the Congregational Union. By its means 
they were bringing about a federation of all the 
Congregational Churches in England, and they 
hoped that thus the wealthier town churches would 
be able to lend a helping hand to the much-tried 
churches in the agricultural districts. They 
thought that, considering the great increase 
that had taken place during the last twenty 
or thirty years amongst the Congregationalists, 
they had not done their part in provi- 
ding a sufficient stipend for those who ministered 
to them in holy things, and their object in the 
Church Aid Society was by influences which they 
might exert and by money contributed to help the 
churches to pay their ministers a sufficient stipend. 
If Congregationalists were to hold their position in 
the land they must not overlook this, A third 
purpose they had in view was to influence indi- 
vidual giving, so that instead of being haphazard, 
t might be on what he might call a scientific 
method. He had no doubt that eventually they 
would obtain all the money needed, and was san- 
guine in the belief that, if not in this generation in 
the next, they should see 100,000/. a year raised. In 
the next few years they hoped to raise 50,000/.; and 
he (Mr. Lee) had no doubt, considering the number 
and wealth of those who adhered to that form of 
church polity, that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining that sum, They wanted 
also to influence church life, to bring about 
concerted action, and to make the Church 
Aid Society an aggressive power, 30 that 
their influence might be felt in every corner of 
the land. (Cheers.) Their system was capable of 
being adapted to every position in society. Let 
them do all in their power to keep up the indepen- 
dence of their churches, remembering that each 
church was within itself, as it were, a little 
kingdom; but there was no reason why there 
should not be a federation of their churches through- 
out the three kinydoms,-and why they should not 
all work for the common good. (Cheers.) | 

The Rev. Benjamin Williams then made a state- 
ment on behalf of the South Wales Association, the 
substance of which was given in our last number, 
and he was followed by the Rev. W. F. Clarkson, 
B.A., of Birmingham, who made an eloquent appeal 
on behalf of the Church Aid Society, which was 
much cheered. _ 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., who was most enthu- 
siastically received, then addressed the meeting. 
After a tribute of praise to the Congregationa] 
Church Aid Society, which he regarded as admirable 
in principle, in design, and in the machinery by 
which it sought to accomplish its end, he went on 
to refer to the duty laid upon them of providing 
English places of worship in the Principality of 
Wales, They, the people of Wales—(laughter and 
cheers)—had recently been passing through a 
rather singular experience. Their English fellow. 
subjects had been directing attention to them with 
unwonted interest. They had been discussed and 
dissected ; ledtured and snubbed; complimented 
and cajoled in turns, by all sorts of people. 
(Laughter.) Men absolutely ignorant of their lan- 
guage and literature, and nearly so of their religious 
and social characteristics and inner life, had, never- 
theless, not scrupled to dogmatise and to pronounce 
ex cathedrd judgments in the most oracular spirit 
upon them and all their belongings, One English- 
man had proclaimed through the Times that the 
Welsh had no love for education, that they read 
no literature, that learning and culture had no 
home in Wales, and that no Welshman had 


made a mark in the world for a hundred years, 
(Laughter.) And yet, he admitted, that for 
sobriety, and industry, and orderliness, these 
ignorant and barbarous people were admirable and 
unparalleled. (Laughter.) This good man, who 
had made a fool of himself by speaking of what he 
knew nothing about, had been dealt with by the 
Dean of Bangor in a way that made all Welshmen 
his debtors. (Cheers.) The Times also had pro- 
claimed that the Welsh people had no other litera- 
ture than the Bible and sermons, And yet some 
of them imagined that the Welsh had a great and 
powerful living literature, comprising not merely 
sermons—of which, indeed, there were compara- 
tively few, for the Welsh people preferred to hear 
rather than read sermons—(applause) — but con- 
taining sterling and valuable works in history, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in geography, in theology, and 
in science, with a profusion of works in poetry 
and music, Eight thousand works had been pub- 
lished in the Welsh langurge within a century, 
including an encyclopedia in ten large volumes. | 
They had besides thirty periodicals, including 
twelve newspapers, and he hoped the Times would 
admit that newspapers formed part of a nation’s 
literature. (Laughter.) Professor Seely, of Cam- 
bridge, had also in a recent lecture told the students 
of King’s College ‘‘that the physical conditions of 
Wales tended to develop discontented habits of 
thought.” (Laughter.) Well he (Mr. Richard) 


| pervaded all their discussions about Dissent. 
(Hear, hear.) Nay, more, there was not only a 
kindly spirit, but there were frank and candid and 
cordial recognitions of the services of the Dissenters 
to the cause of religion in Wales, And another 
thing I observed, that our Church friends no longer 
attempt to fight with facts, that they are pre 
at last to admit the status quo, the actual condition 
of affairs in the Principality. I remember thirty 
—4 o, When Wales was still less known in 
gland than it is now, in a large educational con- 
gress held in London, I ventured to say that the 
great body of the Welsh fy 4 were Nonconfor- 
mists. Mr. Bright repeated the same statement in 
the House of Commons a few days afterwards, and 
forthwith there appeared a letter from Wales in one 
of the Conservative journals, in which Mr. Bright and 
I were united in a common malediction as men who 
were guilty of enormous lies. All that is passed. 
I think the Bishop of St. David’s made a little 
faint attempt to question the assertion as to the 
predominance of Nonconformity ; but I believe his 
pleading went no further than this, that the condi- 
tion of the Church in Wales is no worse than it is 
in some parts of England. (Laughter.) But I 
think that the trenchant and powerful and, I must 
say, honest paper read by the Dean of Bangor has 
settled this question of fact once for all. (A 
plause.) One thing struck me painfully in the 
deliberations of that Congress—that our friends 
seem more concerned to redeem the people 
of Wales from Dissent than to redeem them 
from ignorance and irreligion and immorality. 
( Applause.) At the same time, I am very anxious to 
profit by the lucubrations that were indulged in at 
our expense to so greatan extent. I want to try to 


should have thought, from some acquaintance with 
Wales and Welshmen, that this was about the last 
accusation that could be brought against them. 
(Hear, hear.) Politically they were not discon- 
tented enough by one-half. (Applause.) If they 
were only to borrow a little discontent from their 
Celtic cousins on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, perhaps their just claims would not be so 
ignored as they were by successive Governments. 
(Applause.) The Professor’s reason for the allega- 
tion referred to was that the Welsh were very 
apt to change their members of Parliament; Here, 
again, the learned gentleman was singularly astray. 
Those who knew anything about the political his- 
tory of Wales were perfectly aware that if they 
looked back they would find the same names run- 
ning in the same families for scores and almost for 
hundreds of years, representing the same places in 
the Principality. It was so now. Take the county 
in which they met. Glamorganshire sent six 
members altogether to Parliament — the only 
county, he thought, that sent none but 
Liberal members. (Applause.) Of two of these 
members he should say nothing. (Laughter.) 
How about the other four? Colonel Stuart 
—(applause)—had represented the same consti- 
tuency for twenty-two years. Mr, Vivian had 
represented the same constituency for twenty-two 
years. Mr. Dillwyn had represented the same 
constituency for twenty-four years, and Mr. 
Talbot for forty-nine years. (Applause.) Well, 
that did not look as if they were a people very 
much given to change. (Laughter.) The hon, 
member went on to say :— 


But a more serious thing than any of these com- 
ments in London has happened to you. You have 
ately been brought to trial before a very ye 
tribunal in an adjoining town. Among your judges 
were archbishops and bishops, deans and arch- 
deacons, peers of the re and members of 
Parliament, and the jury consisted of I do not 
know how many hundreds of clergymen, with any 
number of other ecclesiastical persons, male and 
female. (Great laughter.) Well, I am rather 
curious to know how you have stood this formidable 
inquisition. Being myself a Nonconformist, and 
the son of a Nonconformist, and knowing that the 
point—I was almost going to say the crime—on 
which you were tried was your Nonconformity, I 
have been a little anxious to ascertain what has 
been the result. I was questioning our friend 
Mr. Williams here, who comes from Swansea, and 
he seems to say that things remain in Swansea 
very much as they did. (Laughter.) Probably 
all the Dissenting chapels were opened last Sunday 
much as usual—(laughter)—and there was no very 
perceptible diminution in the number of those who 
came to hear; so that it seems, atter the deluge of 
ecclesiastical oratory by which they have been 
submerged has subsided a little, the old land. 
marks remain very much as they were. I should 
like to say a few words about the sayings and 
doings of this same Congress, and first let me 
acknowledge, and I do it with very sin- 
cere pleasure, the kindly and generous spirit 


which, with a few unimportant exceptions, 


_ ascertain what is the message which the Church 


Congress had to deliver to the Welsh Nonconform- 
ists, and I have been trying to piece together from 
the various and somewhat discordant utterances of 
the members of the Con what it is they meant to 
say. SofarasI can understand what they said was 
this :—‘‘ We acknowledge that in times past our 
Church has utterly failed inits duty as regards Wales; 
that while it had for centuries the field open almost 
to itself it so failed to occupy and cultivate it for 
spiritual purposes that the whole ground was over- 
grown with thorns and briers; that, i of 
caring for the spiritual instruction of the people, it 
allowed itself to be made an instrument in the hand 
of the State to try to crush Welsh nationality and 
the Welsh language; it filled the sees with alien 
English r ignorant of the language, and caring 
notbing for the welfare of the people, who distri- 
buted all the highest ecclesiastical offices and the 
richest livings among their own relations and 
creatures, so that there grew up a system of nepotism 
and plunder such as have rarely dishonoured the 
annals of any church. We acknowledge (they say 
further) that even the Welsh clergy in those days 
were many of them utterly irreligious men, and not 
a few of them men of disreputable character and 
immoral lives. We acknowledge that when an 
sign of spiritual life arose within the Church Reels, 
as in the case of Griffith Jones and Daniel Row- 
land, they were discarded by the bishops; they 
were persecuted by their brother clergy, and some 
at least driven out of the Church. e acknow: 
. 1 the people were like the sheep desoribed 
in Cowper's poem—the hungry sheep looked up 
and were not fed. We acknowledge in this state 
of things your Nonconformist and Methodist fore- 
fathers did come forward nobly and supply this 
shameful Jack of service on the part of our 
Church. We acknowledge that they were 
moved not by political or sectarian objects, 
but in the main by spiritual ends, because 
they had compassion on the multitude who 
were scattered, as sheep without a shepherd. 
We acknowledge that you have covered the whole 
face of the country with a more perfect apparatus 
of religious instruction and worship than can be 
found in almost any part of the United Kingdom ; 
that you have built more than 3,000 chapels at the 
expense of millions of money mainly contributed 
by the poorer class of the population ; that you 
have, through your Sunday-schools, imbued the 
minds of the population with Scriptural knowledge 
to an almost unparalleled extent ; that you raise 
annually 300,000/. for various religious objects; 
that you have created and maintained a real 
national literature by which you feed the under- 
standings of the — e with knowledge as you feed 
their souls with spiritual instruction; that the 
country has derived an enormous advantage from 
Dissent; and that religion would have almost 
disappeared from the country had it not been for 
the exertions of the Nonconformists“ I am not 
utting words into the mouths of our worthy 
riends, but am summarising fairly the acknow- 
ledgments that were made by their own speakers 
in the course of the discussions. Well, what is the 
inference from all this? What is the conclusion 
they draw? Having confessed their own luches, 
having recognised the services of the Noncon- 
formists, what do they say to us? Why, this: 
„% Leave your own churches and come over to us, 


Perform on yourselves the Japanese happy despatch. 
Efface yourselves and be absorbedinus.’ I want to 
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knowin the first place what they mean to do with us, 
—5 hter.) I suppose the emg | of Winchester 
id down the principle on which they mean to act 
towards us. He says we should not look on the 
Church as a sect, but as a world-wide society meant 
to include in it all who accept Christ as their King. 
And then a little further on he puts the thing in 
another form and says, Let them babble and 
bleat, if they will only feed in our pastures and 
come home to our sheepfold” ; he does not add, 
‘and allow themselves to be sheared by us.” 
(Laughter and applause.) Now all this, translated 
into plain a out of the somewhat ambiguous 
terms in which it is expressed by them, seems to 
me to say this :—‘‘If you will acknowledge that 
your Nonconformist and Methodist forefathers, 
excellent men although they were, were in fact 
schismatics who created a rent in the body of 
Christ ; if you confess that your ministers are only 
laymen who have ac and an office 
to which they are not entitled ; if you will dissolve 
all your organisations of religion and charity ; if 
you will disperse your Sunday-schools or place them 
under clerical supervision and control ; if you will 
dismiss your congregations, or lead them bodily to 
the Church; if you will convert your cha to 
secular uses, or, if you prefer it, transfer the 1 
perty to us, so that they may become attached to 
the Church as chapels of ease; and if you will 
iss your ministers to some worldly occupation 
—we may be able to find something for some of 
them to do as Scripture readers or lay deacons. 
(Laughter.) And perhaps there are a few of 
the most distinguished of them, like the two 
Thomases of Liverpool, and the two Reeses, and 
Herber Evans, and Dr. Price of Aberdare, that if 
they will only consent to brand as spurious their 
own Dissenting orders, and allow themselves to be 
reordained by our bishops, we may be able to find 
curacies for them, (Laughter.) If you will do all 
this we will open our arms and receive the ae 
back again—(laughter)—and we will ‘ki e 
fatted calf, and there will be music and dancing, 
because they that were dead are come to life again, 
and they that were lost are found.. (Laughter.) 
Why, I am really very desirous of being courteous 
to our Church friends, but it is very difficult to 
answer with civility such a 12 as this. 
Laughter.) It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, a 
er ultimatum than Sir Bartle Frere offered to 
Cetewayo. (Applause.) Is it worth while to allow 
our Established Church friends to wander about in 
such a fool’s paradise? Is it not better to tell them, 
and I think I may venture on this occasion to 
assume the, character of a representative man—(loud 
applause)—and to speak on behalf of the Welsh 
onconformists, and to say to our worthy friends, 
„No, we do not mean to go back into your 
Church. (Applause.) Never again will we consent 
to confide our spiritual interests to the care of an 
ean . . * i 3 your 2 ew 
2 neglected the souls of our people for gene- 
ration after generation, allowing them to own 
— or 14— 4 47 man caring for ne 
80 o, experience of you, an 
having been driven to the work of taking care of 
our own souls, we mean to do so in the future as 
well.” 1 Why, sir, there is no instance 
on record so far as 1 Mr. Hannay, 
who is well versed in ecol ical history, will 
correct me if I am wrong—in which any church or 
organised body of Christians ians having once come out 
of an Established Church have ever returned to it 
again. (Applause.) There have been instances, 
indeed, in which some of them cast many a long - 
ing, gah look behind” for awhile. That was 
the case with the Methodists in England and Wales 
and the Free Churchmen in Scotland. They were 
like the Israelites in the wilderness, hungering after 
the cucumbers and the melons—(laughter)—and the 
leeks and the onions of Egypt—(renewed laughter) 
not a very table kind of fare—(laughter)—but 
after a while, instead of turning back, they have 
learned to look forward and to understand that 
Canaan is ahead and not behind, and they have 
chosen rather to have freedom (even with the priva- 
tions of the wilderness) rather than the bondage uf 
Egypt. yews.) Well, now, when they ask 
us to go back into the Church, I think we have a 
right to inquire what sort of a church it is. 
(Laughter.) Now, dear friends, allow me to make 
one remark, which I do with extreme regret and 
pain, and that is this, that things have lately 
ppened in the 8 body of Wales 
which I think would e almost any lover of 
peace wish that he could go anywhere 
ou turn your attention an 
al rd and strife in the Church of England, you 
will be only leaping from the fryingpan into the 
fire. (Laughter.) There was something really 
pathetic in the — that were given by the 
archbishop and one of the other bishops in the pre- 
liminary sermons that were preached before this 
Congress, and read between the lines it meant 
This: —“ Dear brethren, you are coming to a 
country of aliens ; pray try to behave yourselves. 
(Laughter.) Do not be flying at each other’s 
throats before these Wels nters.” The 
Times said that the archbishop and the bisho 
were like a man taking a restive horse into the 
market to try to sell him, and when he is prancing 
and rearing and standing on his hind legs, he pats 
him on the shoulder and tells the spectators, to one 
of whom he wants to sell him, It is only in sport, 
only in joke; he is a very quiet animal, only doing 
this in sport,” — So our friends the 
archbishops and bishops try to convince the Welsh 
Nonconformists that if there arose a little apparent 
discrepancy in the midst of the Congress it was 


; but if 


seek relief from 


nothing, it was only a display of humour. 
(Laughter.) Well, but 10 1 so? You know it 
used to be customary for our Church friends to say 
that that was one of the great inducements which 
would prompt the Nonconformists to enter within 
their communion, that there was peace, there was 
unity; that instead of the sectarian distractions 
by which the Nonconformists were divided, you 
have a Church constituted by a succession of Acts 
of a so that they were bound together 
in . ell, you come near and listen, and 
the description given by Milton of that region 
where 
| Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray, 
really describes accurately what is going on. This 
is the description given by Milton :— 

At length a universal hubbub wild, 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, 

Borne through the hoary dark, assaults our ears 

With loudest vehemence. 
I venture to say this, Mr. Chairman, that there 
now exists among the great body of the Nonconfor- 
mists in this country, divided as they are into 
various sects, all the great Evangelical communities 


the Independents, the Baptists, the Presby- 


terians, the various bodies of Methodists in England 
and Wales, more unity of sentiment—ay, and more 
uniformity of worship, if that were a matter of 
importance—than you will find within the wallsof the 
Church of England. (Applause.) There is another 
thing I want to say, and I come now to a more 
serious matter. I think that, looking at the goings on 
in that church, I say it with grief, and not with exul- 
tation, we as Welsh Nonconformists are less than ever 
inclined to enter within its pale. The Welsh are a 
nation of Protestants. (Applause.) Welsh Dis- 
senters are emphatically Protestant Dissenters, and 
notwithstanding the attempt that is sometimes 
made to diminish the distinction between us and 
the Roman Catholics, or rather that bastard kind 
of Popery which is now so much in the ascendant 
in the Church of England, I venture to say that 
the differences are vital and essential. We do not 
like the system that puts the church in the place 
of Christ, that puts the crucifix so as to hide the 
Cross, that corrupts the truth of God by the tradi- 
tions of men, turns aside from the simplicity of 
Christian worship to an histrionic and sensuous 
religion, where men are found, in the language of 
Cowper, 

Happy to fill religion’s vacant place, 

With empty forms, and gestures, and grimace. 
That is not the religion under which we have been 
brought . r we do not mean to 
go back into the Church that is going rapidly 
towards Popery and towards Rome, I have not 
been accustomed to be among the number of the 
alarmists, but I tell you candidly friends, that I 
have sometimes been asking myself of late, if 
things go on as they are now going on in the 
Church of England, where will be our Protestantism 
fifty years hence? It will be safe in the custody 
of our Nonconformists: (Applause.) Is that true, 
4 am 1 corny - to — eee in the 

urch of England? Now li e — 

of their own bishops. This is what the venerable 
Bishop of Llandaff, whom everybody here honours 
and respecte—(applause)—says: ‘‘This has been 
called a Romeward movement, while others have 
denied that itis so, I cannot but consider it is a 
Romeward movement and a very rapid movement.” 
The late Bishop of St. David's said: Nothing in 
my judgment can be more mischievous, as well as 
in more direct contradiction to notorious facts, than 
to deny or ignore the Romeward movement.” The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells says: It is noto- 
rious that there are those in the Church at the 
present day who have deliberately and avowedly 
undertaken. the task of revolutionising the 
Church of England as to her doctrine and her 
ritual, and of effecting her reunion with the 
Church of Rome, There is a deliberate con- 
iracy somewhere to bring back the Church of 
land to communion with, and obedience to, 
the Pope of Rome.” The Bishop of Peterborough 
says: No one can deny, the most advanced 
members of the party do not themselves care to 
deny, that it is in its latest development marked 
by a close and even servile imitation of all the 
minutest details of Roman Catholic ceremonial, a 
hankering after Romish theology and Romish 
forms of private devotion, and almost childish 
affectation of all the most Romish modes of 
thought and forms of expression.” The late Bishop 


of Carlisle says: There can be no longer any 


doubt that there exists at this moment within the 
the pale of the Church of England an organised 
combination, the object of which is the reinstate. 
ment amongst us of those distinctive doctrines and 
observances of the Church of Rome which were 
cast forth at the time of the blessed Reformation.“ 
And, finally, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, replying to a memorial signed by 60,000 
lay members of the Church of land, calling 
attention to the Romish character of the Ritualist 
movement, write: ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that the danger you apprehend, of a con- 
siderable minority both of clergy and laity 
amongst us desiring to subvert the principles 
of the Reformation, is real. We feel justitied 
in appealing to all reasonable men to consider 
whether the very existence of our national institu- 
tions for the maintenance of religion is not im- 
perilled by the evil of which you complain.” Yet 
this is the Church to which they ask the Protestant 
Dissenters of Wales to return. There is one other 
remark, gentlemen, I wish to make, and it is this: 


| 


— 
— 


that, even apart from religious considerations 
altogether, I will coufess to you that it is not a 
matter of indifference to me whether the people of 
Wales are Churchmen or Dissenters. Great national 
interests are involved. (Hear, hear.) I cannot 
forget the statement of Lord Macaulay that the 
Church of England has continued to be for 150 
years the y enemy of public liberty. Is not 
this witness true? Is it not the fact that the 
Church did range itself against the struggle of 
the patriots of the Long Parliament when they 
were attempting to establish our liberties on sound 
and lasting foundations; that they were against 
the Revolution of 1688, and the settlement under 
King William, who delivered us from the tyranny 
of the Stuarts; that they were against all the 
endeavours made in the reign of the Georges to 
mitigate the despotic laws that oppressed the Non- 
conformists; that they were inst the efforts 
made by Mackintosh and Romilly to reform the 
most barbarous and sanguinary criminal code that 
ever disgraced the statute-book of any nation ; that 
they were against the repeal of the Tests and Cor. 
poration Acts, against Roman Catholic Emancipa. 
tion, against the repeal of the Corn Laws, agai 

or at least indifferent to, the abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade, against the abolition of taxes 
on knowledge, against the opening of the Univer- 
sities to the nation, against the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, against the reform of the 
Irish Land Law, against the ballot for the pro- 
tection of the voter, against admitting the agri- 
cultural labourer to the franchise, 

every kind of freedom, whether freedom of worship, 
or freedom of the Press, or freedom of trade, or 
freedom of voting ; and that being so, I say it cone 
cerns the future liberties of our country that Wales, 
which has shown itself so strong on the side of 
liberty, should continue to maintain those Noncon- 
formist principles by which its love of liberty has 
been fed. (Loud applause.) Now then, ladies and 
gentlemen, what are we todo? In the first place, 
we must maintain our hold upon the Welsh people, 
and in the second place we must take care that the 


English ple that come amonvg us shall have 
roper religious instruction. No man loves the old 
anguage more than I do, and I think I love it more 


the — I live; but I entreat you Welsh friends 
to mark one thing that happened in the Church 
Congress. What was it that our friends of the 
Church of England deplored most bitterly, those of 
them, at least, who understood the condition of the 
— * Was it not this, that in times past their 
— „ — fatal 1 of — 1 41 ing the 

guage of the people, and bringing am 

tors and bishops — were unacq nainted with that 
— and, therefore, unable to impart to them 
religious instruction in the language they loved! 
Do not let us fall into the same error in another 
direction, They neglected and despised the W 
and tried vainly to cultivate the lish, Don 
let us neglect and despise the English, and try to 
force the Welsh upon those who are not p d 
to accept it. No, there is no fear of the Welsh 
lan becoming extinct. The men who talk 
like that talk about what they do not understand. 
For many many generations it is unlikely and 
impossible. I will venture to say it is as impossible 


rushing into our country should submerge 
2 it is that the waves of the Bay of Car- 
digan should arise and bury beneath their waters 
the mountain ridges of Snowdon and Cader Idris. 
{Applasse.) No, the old language is safe enough 
or a good while yet to come. “But do not let us 
neglect those that are coming amongst us unpro- 
vided with religious instruction. It is v 

well to say Wales for the Welsh,” but 

say, above all things and before all things, 
Wales for Christ. (Applause.) Oh, yes, dear 
brethren, the younger generation of the Welsh. 
men, pastors and laymen that are here, I venture 
to e one appeal to you. You have received a 
great inheritance from your forefathers, an inherit- 
ance won with toil and tears, with labour and 
suffering even unto blood; take care that that 
inheritance is not allowed to slip out of your hands. 
The truth of God, the honour of Christ, the salva- 
tion of men; nay, as I have been attempting to 
show you, the safety of Protestant truth and the 
maintenance of our national liberties, are all in- 
volvedin youru — position which your Non- 
conformist forefathers have won for Nonconformity 
in this land. Stand fast, then, brethren. This is 


my last word to you. Whatever temptation ma 
‘come to induce you to enter back into that Churc 


from which your fathers dissent, stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, and 
be not sin en led in the yoke of bondage. 
(Long-continued applause. ) 


The preceedings closed with the doxology and 
the benediction. * * 


EVANGELICAL CoLLEGE AT CAMBRIDGE.—A new 
collegiate institution, to be called Ridley Hall, was 
commenced on Friday at Cambridge. The corner: 
stone was laid by Bishop Perry in the presence of 
an influential assemblage. The new hall is in- 
tended for the training according to Evangelical 
principles of members of the University who are 
candidates for holy orders. Bishops Cheetham and 
— and Canon Ryle took part in the proceed - 
ings. The new college, when completed, will form 
four sides of a quadrangle, but at present only a 
portion is being proceeded with—namely, the prin- 
cipal’s residence, the lecture - hall, and some 
students’ rooms above, with the tower and main 
entrance, which will form the centre of the east front. 


that the flood of Anglo-Saxon influence that is tf 
the old 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION.—OTHER 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


NEWPORT. 


On Wednesday evening a public meeting was held, 
under the ey of the Mayor of Newport (Mr. 
Joseph Gibbs), at the Victoria-road Congregational 
Church, at Newport. The Rev. H. E. ArKELL, of 
Southsea, gave an address on Our principles of 
church life,and how we work them,” in the course of 
which he referred to that morning's meeting of the 
Union at Cardiff, where they received such a united 
welcome from every denomination of Christians 
except one, and that section of the Church of Christ 
was ‘‘ conspicuous by its absence.“ He maintained 
that Nonconformity, as represented by Congrega- 
tionalism, was a mighty power in the land—in 
every direction and on every hand. Alluding to 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
‘Church of England, which he asserted would come, 
he ventured also to assert that Wales, beautiful 
Wales, was ripe for disestablishment. This could 
also be said of Scotland. It had been written that 
the Church of England had the soil, but other 
churches had the people. (Hear, hear.) In Wales 
‘there were no less than 3,000 chapels belonging to 
Dissenters, and the congregations raised 300,000/ 

er annum in support of their ministers, They 

onged for the time when they would not be Dis- 
enters. As a name, they disliked Dissenters, but 
when they ceased to be Dissenters they would not 
cease to be Congregationalists. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. M. StTatHAm, of Canonbury, con- 
gratulated the Mayor, as a Churchman and a Conser- 
vative, on presiding over them that evening, ahd, 
adverting to the proceedings at the Church Congress 
in Swansea, he paid a high tribute to broad-hearted 

Church clergymen, e such as Dean Vaughan, 

of Llandaff. Disestablishment, he said, was viewed 
from different aspects by those who’ advocated 
Free Church principles, Some ‘feared that 
it would be fraught with fo danger to the 
religious life of this country if it was brought about 
in a hu What he feared most was the inroad 
of sacerdotalism, and the rule of the priest. He 
claimed that Nonconformity had done much to the 


Protestantism of this country. (Applause. 
The Rev. J. GUINNESS ERS was the next 
speaker. The Church Co had gone to Swansea, 


as it had been said, to endeavour to convert the Dis- 
senters of Walestothe Church. Probably the hold- 
ing of the Congregational session at Cardiff would be 
regarded as a return match, and an attempt to con- 
vert the Churchmen of Wales to Dissent. But he 
assured them they were not engaged in any work 
of proselytising whatever. If men were to be found 
who could be drawn about from one church to 
another, they were of nouse to anychurch. There 
was higher and nobler work to do, and enough 
people were to be found who did not belong to any 
church. After ae of the breadth and scope of 
Nonconformity, and of its great freedom of worship, 
he proceeded to discuss the inroads of sacerdotalism 
within the Church of England. His views were 
wholly different on this head from those of his friend 
Mr Statham. He believed that the result of dis- 
establishment would prove most advantageous to 
Evangelical churchism, and it would also make 
secure the foundations of Protestantism. The meet- 
ing was most enthusiastic in its approval of the 
addresses which were delivered. 


CARDIFF, 


Ou Thursday evening there was a ag rage — 
meeting in Wood-street Chapel, for the exposition 
and enforcement of Free Church principles. Mr. 
T. WILIAIIs, J. P., Merthyr, presided, and in the 
course of a vigorous speech said that, with all its 
defects, they were not ashamed of their 8 
tionalism. They were not the only people who 
held Free Church principles in Wales. Wales was 
a land of free churches. (Hear.) They hada State 
Church, but it was not of Wales, but the Church of 
England. (Laughter.) They had heard of the 
Church of Scotland, and of the Church of Ireland, 
but not of the Church of Wales. (Cheers.) They 
had the Church in Wales, but it was the Church of 
England, and they would be glad to transfer it 
there. (Cheers.) If they were in the same state 
that Ireland was some time back, and that Scot- 
land was in now, they should not be long in throw- 
ing it off. (Cheers.) The Principality was a 
nation of Nonconformists, and all the work of the 
country was done by voluntary effort. There was 
no of the kingdom which spoke so loudly in 
favour of voluntaryism, though they were not 
wealthy, but poor; and yet they had provided for 
all. They provided chapel accommodation for 
70 per cent. of the whole population, which he was 
informed was a larger percentage than could attend 
at one time. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. W. SrPENcELY, of London, then spoke 
upon Our Principles.” Having explained the 
characteristics and advantages of Congregationalism 
as an ecclesiastical system, he went on to say that 
of necessity, to be true to the principles of Church 
life, Con t 
churches, It was a fashion amongst certain sections 
of our countrymen to decry as political Dissenters”’ 
those Nonconformists who expressed themselves as 
opposed to the Church of England as by law esta- 
bished, but with Congregationalists it was not 
merely a matter of politics, but of religious prin- 


ciple. (Hear, hear.) A State Church was, in their 
view, al r at variance with the true principles 


of church life. (Hear, hear.) In common with all 
enlightened politicians they could not help regard- 
ing a State Church as a crying injustice, and as a 


gregationalists were opposed to State 


deposition of Jesus, and that from the headship of 
the Church, (Applause.) Instead of Christ forming 
His Church by His Spirit dwelling within, and 
finding His disciples in a State Church, it was the 
State which governed the Church, and necessarily’ 
led to the secularisateen of the Church. (Hear, 
hear.) It was not that Congregationalists were 
envious of spirit, and that they wanted the State 
prestige and emoluments of the Church of England 
for themselves, or that they were simply Radical 
politicians, but the principle of State —— 
they held inspired them with opposition to all 
State Churches. Another advantage resulting from 
the Congregational order of church polity, was that 
they enjoyed perfect freedom of belief within the 
limits of the great Christian facts and truths of 
Christian revelation as they were understood 
by the general consent of the Christian Church. 
(Hear, hear.) In view of the fact that the Evan- 
elical Church, the High Church, and the Broad 

hurch put an entirely different construction upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer-book, was 
it be wondered that our commercial and political 
morality as a nation were far from what they ought 
to be? (Heat, hear.) The old Hebrew proverb 
was still true, Like priest, like people, and there- 
fore they’ protested in the name of common truth 
and morality against the State encouraging men of an- 
tagonistic views to subscribe to thesame set of articles 
and oreeds by offering them social prestige and 
money payments to do so, (“ Hear, hear, and 


Applause.) In conclusion, he said: If we desired 


to be united with a form of church government 
which rendered full honour to Jesus Christ as the 
sole head of His Church ; if we would be connected 
with a church which was bound by no fetters of 
subscription to man-made creeds, if we wished to 
be members of a church which knew no social 
rank or difference before the Lord ; and if we sought 
for a Church pre-eminently unbigoted and unsecta- 
rian, then they could find no Church which excelled 
in each and of these respects as the Congrega- 
tional Church, (Loud applause. ) 

The Rev. T. G. Horton, of Bradford, said it 
might be quite well worth while to inquire whether 
one system of church government had not some 
considerable advantage over another. But they 
had only to do that night with their ecclesiastical 
principles—not with their practices. They did not 
set up their principles as being imperative; they held 
that others were as allowable as their own. (Hear.) 
They did not come as sheep-stealers—(laughter)— 
if they did, he should almost wish that the old law 
for sheep-stealing was still in force. (Laughter.) 
There was an Imperial flag, before which all deno- 
minational fisges were lowered in humble obedience 
—that was the Christian flag. The speaker pro- 
ceeded to expound the five principles on which Con- 
gregationalism was based, and he advocated it on 
the ground of its fitness to promote the unity of 
Christendom—for Congregationalists could frater- 
nise with all sections of the Christian Church. 


The Rev. J. Morais Jonzs, of Lewisham, fol- 
lowed with a racy on Free Thought.” 
Their denomination, he said, believed in free 
thought, and their position as regarded other 
Christian communities was their distinction, for 
they had no fixed, no authoritative creed, no confes- 
sions of faith, long or short ; and, as far as he knew, 
they stood alone in this, 32 No creed 
was large enough to include what Congrega- 
tionalists believ They were not the slaves of a 
Church ; they were citizens of the Jerusalem above. 
Congregationalists wished to keep their souls free to 
welcome all new truth. Wherever it came from, 
they had a place for it. As for the ministry 
amongst Congregationalists, the only condition was 
that the minister should be fitted to teach. Apart 
from that fitness they did not believe that a “| 
could qualify him or give him any right. In the 
long run this was the wr 4 thing in which he would 
believe. (Applause. ) ngregationalists believed 
it most proper for a man to be set aside by prayer 
to the sacredest work in the world—(Hear, hear)— 
and most invaluable: that he should enjoy the 
confidence of those who were already engaged in 
the work. (Hear, hear.) But, that any ordina- 
tion could fit a man who was unfitted before, they 
believed to be a piece of credulity. (Loud cheers.) 
What could apostolic succession’ do for a man 
who was a born ‘‘ noodle”? (Laughter.) Sup- 
posing they were sure the shock came straight from 
the apostolic battery, and were certain that it was 
conveyed 8 the bishop’s fingers to the candi- 
date’s head, did they suppose that any shock, how- 
ever apostolic, could do any good if the head, to 
begin with, was a wooden one? (Much laughter.) 
In the Establishment it was said that Congrega- 
tional ministers were but echoes of their congrega- 
tions. If the truth were told the a am 
suffered far more at the hands of the 
ministers in this respect. (Hear, hear.) In 
the course of some concluding remarks, the 
speaker said that His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had been down at Swansea recently, 
trying to put heart into the Welsh clergy. He 
found some things to encourage him, even in Welsh 
Dissent. It was evidence, at least, that the reli. 
gious instinct was not dead in us. Somebody said 
that the Welsh enjoyed their religion as their daily 
bread. His grace has found that there is the 
religious instinct still left in us. (Great laughter. ) 
We have built six chapels for every church—(Hear, 
hear)—that is, according to the Bishop of St. 
David’s—we have paid for them with the ready 
offerings of colliers, iron-workers, 22 and 
farmers; we have transplanted the land of Canaan 
to Wales, and you may walk down the Taff Valley 


and imagine that you were walking down the 
valley of Judea. (Applause.) The Bible has cast 
its spell upon us, and determine l the channel into 


which the national genius should flow. We know 


„the land of the Book” as we know no other land 
upon earth, (Loud cheers.) Wales has sat in seclusion 
away from the great world—forgotten, pitied, with 
the Bible between her knees. (Loud applause.) But 
we are told by a stranger, who kuows us not, that 
the religious instinct is not dead in us, If that 
instinct could have perished, it would have perished 
when the Church appointed to feed it, neglected, 
slurred, insulted it. We welcome her. t her 
take her place among the denominations, but let 
her , up the foolish dream which has entered 
into her head. That can never be, (Applause.) 
Wales can never be wooed back into her fold again. 
(Renewed applause.) The day when that was pos- 
sible has fled for ever. The churches have filled 
the land with the name of Jesus, (Loud applause.) 
The apostles of the Free Churches have gone every- 
where and told the story of Divine love, and Wales 
is not going to turn her back upon the Free 
Churches now. (Applause.) Wales can at least 
be grateful, can remember the friends who have 
been true to her. (Cheers.) 


WELSH MEETING. 


On the same evening (Thursday) a Welsh meetin 
was held in the Tabernacle Chapel, Hayes, whic 
was crowded. The chair was taken by Mr. C. R. 
JoNES, J. P., who in his opening address said that 
Dissent in Wales was stronger, and its influence 
greater than ever it was. Though the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Swansea spoke as though these 

laces of worship were Pagan temples, or altars of 

aal, he could tell his lordship that their fires were 
kindled on every hill top, and to them (Noncon- 
formists) these simple buildings were as sacred as 
the ancient and more pretentious cathedrals, with 
their coloured glass windows, in the country. Mr. 
Cross, the Home Secretary, had stated that as the 
church was a National Church, it was its duty to 

rovide places of worship for the whole people. 
t was evident, however, that the Established 
Church could not claim the title of being a national 
church. Let them for a moment see how things 
stood in this respect. The Guardian, the o of 
the High Church party, asserted a few w ago 
that the National Church had not sufficient accom- 
modation for more than seven millions out of the 
thirty-two millions of people in this country. They 
saw then that as many as twenty-five millions were 
aay for by the so-called National Church. 
Taking the Principality, the Established Church had 
only in 1851 provided for 30 per cent. of the popula. 
tion, whereas the Dissenters had provided for 70 per 
cent., in fact, the Dissenters of Wales had provided 
for 12 2 cent. more than was actually necessary, 
In the face of facts of this kind, he would ask again, 
Where could the people of this country worship— 
how could they receive religious instruction, had it 
not been for the efforts of Dissenters ? He w-uld at 
once acknowledge that there had been a great 
increase in the accommodation provided by the Esta- 
blished Church since 1851. According to the most 
reliable estimate, the so-called National Church had 
erected 4,000 places of worship in the quarter of a 
century between 1851 and 1876—an unexampled 
increase in the history of the Church during any 
similar period. It was now supposed that the 
National Church had some 18,000 or 19,000 places 
of worship. The Dissenters had not been idle 
during that time. They also had made great 
strides, for it was estimated that the increase in 
the number of places of worship of the various 
denominations was between 8,000 and 9,000, so that 
at the present their places of worship numbered about 
29,000. They were also told that some 6,000,000/. 
was freely contributed annually by the Dissenters 
of England and Wales towards the support of reli- 
gion. He ventured to say that this country was 
what it was politically, socially, and religiously, in 
particular through the efforts of Dissenters. He 
went on to refer to the antagonistic feeling still 
manifested towards Dissenters. Dissent was spoken 
of as a most destructive plague, and the most 
dangerous disease that ever visited the country. 
Papers were read and speeches were delivered by 
bishops, deans, canons, and others, on platforms 
and at Church Congresses, on the reasons of Dissent 
and the remedy for it. He (the speaker) was 
afraid that the consultations of these ecclesiastical 
doctors had been delayed too long, and in the case 
of Wales the disease had taken too great a hold to 
be healed. The chairman concluded a vigorous 
address by r a powerful appeal to his hearers 
to be faithful to their principles at the next general 
election, and endeavour to return Liberals to 
Parliament. ( Applause.) 

Addresses were subsequently delivered by the 
Revs. R. S. Williams, of Bethesda; Simon Evans, 
Hebron; and Dr. John Thomas, Liverpool. The last. 
named speaker, in an eloquent address, said that 
what made Nonconformity a power was that it was 
in thorough sympathy with the people, as was 
exhibited by its leaders in their knowledge of the 
circumstances and necessities of the people, its high 
appreciation of morality, and the eloquence which 
was characteristic of its ministers, and the fervour 
which was kindled and cherished in religious minds. 


No More Gas 1n DaytrmE.—More than 30,000 of 
Cuappurs’ DayLicnt ReFLEcTORS are fitted up in 
London only, by which means Gas is dune away with, and 
the places rendered cheerful and healthy, added to which a 
considerable economy is effected. Prospectus sent on receipt 
of two stamps addressed to N. Chappuis, 69, Fleet-street, 


London,— [ADvT. } : 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE MEMORIAL. 


Chairman of General Committee—The Right Hon. the 
EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Treasurer—R. C. L. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard Street, E. C. 
8 Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, 


M. 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq., M. A. 


A Committee has been formed for the erection of a 
MEMORIAL STATUE to WILLIAM TYNDALE on the 
Thames Embankment in London, where a site has been 
granted by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


William Tyndale was born about A. p. 1480, when the 
English people had no Bible in their own language. At an 
early period of his life he resolved to give them this boon ; 
* was compelled to fly from his native land to prosecute 
the work. In 1526 his version of the New Testament was 
introduced into England, but it was seized and burned. He 
continued for ten years sending forth fresh editions of this 
book, and translations of various portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, until, in 1536, he was treacherously seized, and 
strangled and burned near Brussels, exclaiming with his last 
breath, Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!“ His 
prayer was answered: the very next year the Bible was 
ordered to be read in English in all our churches. 

London, which was the scene of his early efforts at transla- 
tion, and which was the first place in Englend to benefit by 
his work, has hitherto had no monument to Tyndale. 

The present moment, when the Companies for the Revision 
of the Authorised Version (substantially the version of Tyn- 
dale) have nearly completed their labours, is thought 
peculiarly opportune for recalling the memory of the 
greatest of our Bible translators. Amid the controversies of 
the day it is hoped that this movement may exercise a 
uniting influence. 

The aim of the Committee has been to invite co-operation 
from all sections. Their members comprise men of very 
varying shades of opinion among Nonconformists and the 

lish ag and laity, and distinguished men in the Scotch 
and Irish Churches; and the Committee hope to secure the 
co-operation of Christians of the United States, of India, of 
Canada, of Australia, and of the other Colonies. 

The Statue itself is to be of bronze; and Mr. J. Edgar 
Boehm, a sculptor of the highest eminence, has been requested 
to prepare a sketch design. An excellent site on the Thames 
Embankment has teen promised by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

The Committee estimate the total cost at about 4,C00/., but 
a larger sum could be used with advantage for a monument 
of such importance. 

The Committee EARNESTLY APPEAL to all lovers of 
the Bible, as well as to those interested in the growth of the 
English language and literature, for the necessary funds. As 
it is wished to spread the interest of the scheme over as 
wide an area as possible, contributions of any amount will be 
welcomed, It is very desirable that the money should be 
raised speedily, so that the work may be carried out without 
delay. Contributions may be paid to the Honorary Seere— 
taries ; or to the account of ‘‘ The Tyndale Memorial Fund“ 
at the Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 
67, Lombard Street. E. C.; or to 

ROBERT CLARK, €ecretary. 

Office, 12, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


— 


The following contributions, amongst many others, have 
been received :— : 


Right Hon. Lord Ebury... ese „ eee 


Hon. Secretaries— 


I. Braithwaite, Esq. * ich io „ ae & 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnair ose eas on 1 
Joseph Moore, Esq. 550 ka * as 2 8 
George Williams, Esq. ... soe was % 809 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K. G... 10 
Right Hon. Lord Wolverton ... ins —. 10 
James Bentley, Esq. one ins in “ae 
J. II Fordham, Eq. ; ace oe. 10 


Rev. Carr J. Glyn, M.A.... aa ca oor 10 
John MacGregor, Esq.. M. A. an 1 
John Walter, Esq., M. P. eee eee eee 10 
Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbur 50 * 
Rev. A. J. Carver, D.D.... * ain 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie ... ae 
Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K G. 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Llandaff ... 
Bishop of Moray and Ross che 
Rev. Robert Eden, M. A. SS . 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bauart., M. F. 
Captain Littlehales, RN. or oe 
Sir H. W. Peek, Bart., N.. eee eee 
Basil Woodd Smith, Esq. 15 5 
Professor Tyndall, F. RS. . ose 
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The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes, and the 
Anthem Book, is now ready. 


THE PSALMIST. 
Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


The Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the most 
complete Tune Book published. 

First Edition, 496 Tunes, 23, 6d., 3s., and 4a, 

New Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s. 6d.,. 4s. 
and 5s. 

: Chant Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, IS., and 


, 


8. 4d. 
Anthem Book, of 100 choice Anthems, IS. Sd., and 2s, 
The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and The 
Anthems, 6s., 6s. Gd., and 78. 6d. 
The 496 Tunes, with 600 appropriate Hymns, 3s. 6d., 4s., 
and 58s. 
The Hymn Book, Is., Is. 8d., and 28. 6d. 
Specimen Copies, free by post to Ministers and Organists, 
at very reduced rates. | 


London: J. IIAppON & Co, 3, Bouverie St,, Fleet St. 
NOWY & Co., I, Berners Street, W. 


Ps ce Six Shillings, 8vo, 


HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH: a Commentary- 
Grammatical and Critical, upon Isai ch the Fifty-third: 
With Dissertations upon the Authorship of Isaiah xl. —-IxXVi. 
and the meanin of lubed Jehovah, By Rev. W. Urwick 
M. A. 
„Mr. Urvich's treutment of this whole question is ex- 
haustive.”—!.c don are y Review. 
„A work of great and permanent value.“ - We kly 
Review. : 
“The commentary is learned an. to rly complete.“ — 
vademy. | 
‘The thoroughness and candours of this exhaustive | ook 


alike admira le.’—Ather wun 
These Dissertations evince great care, and show very 
ple Jearnioy., ‘The commeniary is full aud exact.’— 


Whotheca Sacra, 
kdinburgh : T. and T. CLARK 
London: HAMILTON and Co, 
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OOKS Secondhand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5.0 C, post-free for two stamps — C. Herbert, 60, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Fresh Copies of all the Principal Books of the New Season are added to Mudie's Select Library as 
the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all 


Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 
FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 


New Editions of the following Lists and Catalogues are ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, 

postage free, on application. 

I. A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY from OCTOBER, 1877} to the 
present time. 


Il. A NEW EDITION of MUDIE'’S CATALOGUE of well-selected SECOND-HAND BO&NN&. 
This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons in good 
conditton, with many older Works, several of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the 
lowest current prices. 

III. An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND BOOKS at Reduced Prices, consisting 

chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in 

Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 


Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2, King Street, Cheapside. 


“wr HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses PHirsoN and Miss HILL. 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 

The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srprrempber 16TH, to FRIDAY, DeEcEmper 19TH, 

| References kindly permitted to tbe Rev. R. W. DALE, Birmingham. 


WILLIAM TARN & CO. 


OCCASIONAL NOTICE OF SPECIAL PURCHASES. 


The Undermentioned Goods are of Choice Manufacture, al bought at very Low Prices. 
A Call to Inspect the same is respectfully solicited :— 
BREAKFAST NAPKINS, 48. lld., 53. IId., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. per Dozen. 
DINNER NAPKINS, Es. IId., 83. 1ld., 10s. 11d., ani 138. 9d. per Dozen. 
DOUBLE JAMASK NAPKINS, 148. 9d., 178. 9d., 218s., and 25s, 6d. per Dozen. 
TABLECLOTHS, 2 Yards Square, at 33. IId., 5s, lld., 6s. 6d., and 7s. IId. each: 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, 2 Yards Square, at 88. IId., 9s. 1ld, 10s. 6d., and 
12s, 9d. each. Larger sizes equally good value. 


WHITE BLANKETS, per Pair, 2 Yards by 23 Yards, at 7s. 1ld., 9s. 1ld., 12s. 9d., and 14s. 9d. 
WHITE BLANKETS, per Pair, 24 Yards by 2? Yards, at 14s. 9d., 16s. 9d., 20s., and 22s. 6d. 
WHITE BLANKETS, per Pair, 2} Yards by 3 Yards, 228. 6d., 248. 6d., 268. 9d., and 305. 

REAL WITNEY BLANKETS, extra size, per pair, 268. 9d., 348. 6d., 41s., 488. 6d. 


COLOURED AUSTRIAN BLANKETS, Single, 5s. 6d., 68. 1I1d., 78. 11d., 8s. 6d., 9s. 6d., 
lls. 9d., and 148. 9d. 


BROWN OR GREY CHARITY BLANKETS, per Pair, 4s, Id., 58. 1ld., 6s. 11d., and 78. 11d. 


REAL WELSH FLANNELS, Hand-made, a very Choice Parcel, at 10d., Is. O#d., 
Is. 34d., and Is, 64d. 


COUNTRY ORDERS, ACCOMPANIED BY A REMITTANCE, WILL RECEIVE 
| PROMPT ATTENTION. 


WILLIAM TARN & Co., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


EAL X SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


DEWHURSTS’ SUPER GLACE THREAD, 
(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIA-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their execllent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
; Paris International Exhibitions, 


— ee ee ee 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WON VS Ua pari eos! & CHOTA Dall, v4 „ 
nnn Led Düne OY 1299 3) 21 Vue Mills, SEipton. 
LONDON WAKEHOUSE—-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE: 


ee ea —— — —— — —— — ae — — 2» 
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Goswell ro London, E. C. Libraries purchased, 


Tubli hed by “. R. WIrL con, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, Oct. 22, 1879. 
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